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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——— 
HE Revolution in Egypt has so far marched quietly enough. 
Tewfik Pasha was proclaimed without opposition, and on 
June 30th Ismail Pasha, after a vain attempt to obtain permis- 
sion to live in Constantinople, departed—with his seraglio—for 
Naples. Heisto receive £50,000 a year, and his family £50,000, his 
son, the new Khedive, deducting these sums from his own allow- 
ance of £150,000 a year. This, at least, is the telegram, probably 
written to reassure the Bondholders, as Tewfik remains as abso- 
lute master of his Treasury as ever his father was, and much 
more subject to Constantinople. This position, however, the 
**Western Powers,” England and France, say they will not en- 
dure; and they have already remonstrated with the Porte for with- 
drawing the firman of 1873, which enables the Khedive to make 
treaties, raise loans, and keep a separate army. The Sultan is 
informed that he must withdraw his decree of revocation. This 
is a little hard upon the Sultan, who is ordered to affect the 
possession of absolute power one day, and to declare his power 
strictly limited the next ; and who has already announced to his 
subjects, through an “inspired” article in the Vakit, that his 
action “is equivalent to a reconquest of Egypt ;” but that is the 
way in which Lord Beaconsfield, having “ consolidated ” Turkey, 
protects her independence. There is, we suppose, no doubt 
that the Sultan will recall his second iradé, or that the two 
Powers, if only they can decide upon a policy, will try to carry 
it out, without considering the rights either of the feudatory or 
the suzerain. The only doubt is whether, having thus asserted 
the superiority of civilisation to international law, they will 
justify their assumption by governing Egypt. 








The special correspondent of the Daily News at head- 
quarters forwards, on 6th June, a connected history of 
negotiations with Cetewayo. Certain of his Indunas, sick of 
the war, told him that he must make peace; and the King, 
after a burst of fury, consented to send messengers into the 
British camp. Lord Chelmsford informed them that the King 
must send back the two seven-pounders captured at Isandlana, 
as an earnest of his sincerity, and send regular envoys, and he 
would then state such terms as he might receive from England, 
whence as yet he had received no orders. The messengers 
asked for some hint of the probable terms, but received no 
reply, except that the army must be broken up. They then 
asked for an armistice of three weeks, and permission during 
that time to reap their harvests, which was granted, and the 
advance is arrested until the end of June, by which time Sir 
Garnet Wolseley will be at hand. The statement, which is 
confirmed by a Cape Town telegram of the 14th June, is satis- 
factory, as showing that the army is ready to make 
peace without unconditional submission; but unsatisfactory, 
as proving that the Cabinet has either never decided on what 
terms the war should end, or has never abandoned Sir Bartle 
Frere’s ultimatum. It has left peace, like war, to the chapter 
of accidents, 
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There is evidently a grand fight going on at Constantinople. 
The Sultan is sick of Khaireddin, his Tunisian Grand Vizier, 
who always advises concession to the Powers, who has not 
solved the financial question, as he promised, and who quarrels 
with Osman Pasha and the old Mussulmans. He is weary, 
too, of yielding, now about Egypt, now about Greece, and is 
half inclined to trust Russia, which has fought him openly, 
and might find him some money. He has, therefore, sum- 
moned Mahmoud Nedim, the “ Russian” Grand Vizier, 
who repudiated the Debt, but who can govern, back to 
Constantinople, and intended to place him in the Cabinet. 
Khaireddin, however, threatened resignation, and Sir Henry 
Layard grew so menacing, that the Sultan has assured every- 
body that he recalled Mahmoud only from motives of humanity. 
Mahmoud is, however, in Constantinople, and is sure, therefore, 
to see the Sultan, and encourage him in his course of seeking 
support in Russia. It has long since been pointed out that the 
natural result of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy would be a strict 
alliance between Russia and Turkey, which would give Russia 
all she wanted, and free the Pashas from worry which makes 
their lives unendurable. That is the worst result for England 
possible, as it abolishes the “ barrier” to Russia, and yet keeps 
Turkey alive. 


Lord Cairns’s University Bill was produced on Monday, 
and turns out to be either a mutilated fragment, or a 
deliberate defiance to the Roman Catholics. It proposes 
nothing that anybody wants, and takes away no disability that 
anybody feels. It proposes to substitute a new University for 
the Queen’s University, which shall be for Ireland what the 
London University is for England,—an Examining Board, to 
examine all students, whether from colleges or from private 
study, who apply for degrees, and to confer degrees on them, 
if they are found duly qualified. It does this and nothing 
more. Of course the new University would absorb all 
the scholarships and exhibitions now given by the Queen’s 
University, and ultimately, might have others created for 
itself alone, though none such are, as yet, set forth in the 
Bill; but it offers no help, either directly or indirectly, to any 
teaching bodies whatever, and therefore does not touch even 
with a finger the very core of the Catholic grievance in this 
matter. If the Bill has been maimed through dissensions in the 
Government, this deformity should never have been produced 
to the Legislature. If it is what it was intended to be, it is a 
clumsy missile discharged from a Protestant catapult at the 
Roman Catholics, in order to excite enthusiasm at the general 
election. In either case, it will prejudice the Government which 
was silly enough to introduce it without cause and without 
excuse. 





In the House of Lords, on Thursday, two reconnaissances 
were made by Lord Granville and Lord Oranmore and Browne, 
to discover whether the Government intended this abortive Bill 
only as a beginning of legislation, or as payment in full of the 
Irish Catholics’ demands; but the result of these reconnais- 
sances,—as of reconnaissances in general,—was indecisive. In 
answer to Lord Granville, Lord Cairns said that the Government 
were “not disposed to make any proposals dealing with 
University Education in Ireland at present, other than 
those contained in that Bill;” and when cross-examined as 
to the meaning of the words “at present,” drew back, 
and said, with almost Johnsonian emphasis,—‘ When her 
Majesty’s Government submit a proposal to Parliament in a 
Bill, that is the proposal which they intend to make.” In reply 
to Lord Oranmore and Browne, Lord Beaconsfield deprecated 
the attempt to “obfuscate” the purpose of her Majesty's 
Government, by attributing to them “a probable intention ” of 
introducing at some future stage “amendments quite different 
from and contrary to the subject.” If, indeed, Lord Oranmore 
and Browne, or his friends, liked to propose amendments to the 
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Bill, offering further endowments, either in this or the other 
House of Parliament, those amendments would certainly receive 
respectful consideration; but at present, Lord Beaconsfield 
objected to having hypothetical Bills discussed, when the only 
Bill for which the Government -was responsible was per- 
fectly clear and simple. These replies may be either intended 
to induce the Catholics to hesitate before they reject what they 
might amend into something tolerable, or merely to mislead the 
Liberals ; and of course, the suggestion that Lord Oranmore and 
Browne might like to endow a University intended for Catholics, 
was a sarcasm, But why waste speculation on a dead folly ? 
The Bill, headless as it stands, was never meant sincerely, and 
can hardly be refitted with a head in Committee. 


Lord Lawrence died unexpectedly at his residencein London, on 
the 28th ult. He was only sixty-eight, and although his con- 
stitution had been much shattered, his death was not expected. 
Under any other Government, his pre-eminent services—for he 
preserved the dependency of which Lord Beaconsfield has made 
her Majesty Empress, would have been recognised by a public 
funeral; but Lord Lawrence opposed the wretched Afghan war, 
and the Premier, therefore, has no honour for his memory. No 
public official notice has been taken of his death, the Court Circular 
not even recording a message from the Queen, though, of course, 
one must have been sent; and in answer to Lord Granville 
on Monday, Lord Beaconsfield only replied, in a few cold words, 
that Lord Lawrence would be honoured and remembered, and 
that he “understood” he would be buried in Westminster 
Abbey, an honour paid at the discretion of the Dean. Wehave 
endeavoured elsewhere to describe Lord Lawrence’s public 
character, but feel as we read it we have still failed to explain to 
Englishmen the deep honour felt for his memory by all Anglo- 
Indians. He saved an empire, and was not uplifted by the feat. 


There is no serious doubt remaining that the Prince Imperial 
was deserted. The correspondent of the Times with General 
Newdigate’s column, who has obviously access to the official 
documents, publishes Lieutenant Carey’s own report. Accord- 
ing to this statement, that officer was directed to escort the 
Prince to choose a site for the camp, but without interfering 
with him, and left him throughout practically, though, of course, 
not officially, in command, The Prince gave the orders, and 
had just given the word to mount, when the concealed Zulus 
made arush, Lieutenant Carey then “ judged it better to clear 
the long grass before making a stand,’’ and rode hard for the 
ravine, followed by his six troopers, without further attention 
to the Prince, who failed to mount, ran after the retreating 
party for some distance, and then, facing the Zulus, died, 
receiving all his eighteen wounds in front. Serjeant 
Willis, Corporal Grubb, and two troopers confirm this 
account, all stating that Lieutenant Carey gave no order, 
but rode on first. Fifty excuses may be made for the 
unfortunate officer, who probably acted entirely without 
thought, and whose record is said to be a good one; but if ever 
a man under escort was deserted by men who should have died 
with him, the Prince was that man. Blame is also attached to 
Colonel Harrison, Quartermaster-General of the column, who 
should have disallowed the expedition ; but his was an error of 
judgment, not a failure in duty. The whole business is a most 
humiliating one, 


The Prince Imperial’s will—dated on February 26th last, and 
written at Chislehurst—has been published, and is a very harm- 
less document indeed. It chiefly consists of a number of 
kindly legacies and bequests. But in a sort of postscript, 
he adds that the duties of the House of Bonaparte towards 
France are not extinguished with his own life, and that on his 
death the task of continuing the work of Napoleon I. and of 
Napoleon ITT. devolves on the eldest son of Prince Napoleon ; 
and he hopes that his dearly loved mother, by seconding him 
with all her power, will give to the Napoleons who are no more, 
this last and supreme proof of affection :—‘ Les devoirs de 
notre Maison envers le pays ne s’éteignent pas avec ma vie; 
moi mort, la tiche de continuer I’ceuvre de Napoléon I. et de 
Napoléon II, incombe au fils-ainé du Prince Napoléon; et 
jespére que ma mére bien-aimée, en le secondant de tout 
son pouvoir, uous donnera & nous autres qui ne seront plus, 
<otte derniére e4 supréme preuve d’affection.” Of course, a hint 
of thzs xind,—axd it is no more,—cannot supersede the head of 
a dynasty, 2s .'l the abler Bonapartists evidently feel. Even 
M, Faul de Cassagnac, though he demands that Prince Jerome 





should declare himself, does not see his way to get rid of him 
without some sort of abdication, explicit or constructive. 


Lord Beaconsfield on Tuesday received a deputation from 
the Worshipful Company of Grocers, to take his declaration 
as a freeman of the Company, and to present him with 
the emblazoned certificate of membership, in a golden casket. 
In reply, of course he said what was necessary on the 
subject of his gratitude, and expressed his regret that hig 
medical advisers would not let him attend public dinners, except 
on the most urgent occasions. But the one opportunity he still 
never neglected of addressing the public on occasion of such fes- 
tivities was the one offered him in the City of London, with regard 
to which he mentioned that he hoped he should have that oppor- 
tunity again. From this it has been inferred that the Dissolution 
is to precede thenext Lord Mayor’s Day, or the hope need not have 
been so modestly expressed, and Lord Beaconsfield need not have 
added that, ii it were otherwise, he should still continue to advo- 
cate the same policy. That is plausible, but it adds very little 
to the strong general grounds for expecting a dissolution in the 
autumn. Few human beings weigh their words in scales quite 
so delicate as these, least of all does Lord Beaconsfield. 


The Cassagnac prosecution has failed, and a very good sign 
it is, for the French manliness and love of freedom, that it has 
failed. No doubt M. Paul de Cassagnac’s language in speaking 
of the present French Government in his articles in the Pays 
was morally and politically disgraceful. He had likened the head 
of the Government to abrigand. He had called the Cabinet “a 
Cabinet of eunuchs and rags.” There was hardly an insult he had 
not lavished on the Government. Nevertheless, when Rochefort 
published like invectives against the Empire, the Republicans 
inveighed against prosecuting him for it. And what is good law 
for their enemies, is clearly good law for themselves. Moreover, 
in many cases they still regard it so. M. Paul de Cassagnac 
showed that the most violent attacks on Ministers and on 
religion by Republican papers are ignored, though for his 
attack, as a Bonapartist, he was prosecuted. The jury felt the 
force of this argument, and acquitted the defendant; and by 
doing so, have done more for the liberty of the Press in France 
than if they had acquitted a hundred Republicans. Not till 
men apply their principles against themselves, can their 
principles be regarded as in any sense fixed. 


Mr. Forster addressed his constituents at Bradford, on 
Saturday last, in St. George’s Hall, telling them what, in 
his opinion, both the Liberal party and the country at large 
would be prepared to do, if, after a general election, the Liberals 
come into power. They were prepared for giving the vote to 
the agricultural labourer, by extending household suffrage to the 
counties, and for a considerable redistribution of seats. They 
were prepared for a good county-government Bill. They were 
also prepared to protect the farmer not against his foreign com- 
petitors, but against all who interfered with the best methods of 
production,—against land-laws which make the best distribution 
of land difficult and expensive,—and against such laws asthe game 
laws and the law of distraint, which put the farmer under unfair 
disabilities. The Liberals and the country were also prepared for 
a return to the policy of “ sanity andthe Ten Commandments,” for 
reconsidering such mad engagements as we have recently taken 
in Asiatic Turkey, and for revising our foreign policy for the 
future in a sense opposed to the stealing of scientific frontiers 
from weak neighbours. It was said that under the present 
Government, England had regained her influence on the Con- 
tinent, but Mr. Forster wanted to know with whom? Had she 
more than before with Turkey, whom we had, in the opinion 
of Turkey, deceived ? or with the Christian subjects of Turkey, 
whom we had, in their opinion, abandoned? Mr. Forster, in 
short, holds out to the country a new home policy and a new 
foreign policy,—a home policy of electoral, administrative, and 
land reform; and a foreign policy of sanity and sympathy, 
in place of one of delirium and defiance. 


The Prime Minister has refused the gold laurel-wreath which 
Mr. Tracy Tarnerelli has taken such pains to obtain for him, 
by collecting tributary pence from upwards of 50,000 of the 
English people—pains on which, according to Mr. Tracy 
Turnerelli’s own words, he had spent “immense labour, and 
never-yet-exampled efforts.” And Lord Beaconsfield has 
not only refused the wreath, but has directed his pri- 
vate secretary to accompany his refusal with some rather 
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disagreeable remarks on Mr. Tracy Turnerelli. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s secretary is directed to remark that Lord 
Beaconsfield has had before him the correspondence addressed 
to him during five years by Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, in which com- 
plaints are reiterated that Mr. Tracy Turnerelli’s services have 
received no recognition from the leaders of the Conservative 
party, and hopes are expressed that “sooner or later they will 
meet with reward.” Taking this correspondence into account, 
Lord Beaconsfield intimates that he cannot accept, as a per- 
fectly spontaneous gift from his fellow-countrymen, a testi- 
monial obtained for a Minister “ intimately connected 
with honours and rewards,” at so ostentatious an expendi- 
ture of Mr. Tracy Turnerelli’s time and labour, and therefore 
he declines it. Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, on his side, angrily repudi- 
ates the assertion that he has ever hoped or asked for any 
reward from the Conservative leaders. And this knotty point 
we must leave Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Turnerelli to settle 
between them. Lord Beaconsfield, it is clear, knows how to 
avoid being made ridiculous by fussy adorers, and has no more 
scruple in trampling on these adorers, when that is needful, than 
he would have in accepting, under more favourable cireum- 
stances, their proffered adulation. 


The Convocation of Canterbury has made a new attempt to 
deal with the “ Ornaments Rubric,” and apparently has again 
failed. The Upper House, indeed, agreed upon a rubric which, 
if adopted by the whole of the Convocation, and sanctioned by 
the Legislature, and obeyed, would have introduced uniformity 
into the Church. The Bishops passed, by a vote of 14 (five 
Bishops abstaining), a recommendation that the new rubric 
should specify the surplice, together with the stole or scarf and 
University hood, as the only dress for the minister “at all times of 
his ministration,”’ though it is provided that this rule is not to 
be construed as repealing the Canons which order the use of 
the cope in Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. But when this 
recommendation reached the Lower House of Convocation, 
Canon Gregory moved to disagree with the proposal of the 
Upper House, objecting especially to Convocation adopt- 
ing hints from the Judicial Bench, and then proposing to 
the Legislature of the land to enact them into laws of the 
Church—and Canon Gregory’s amendment to the proposal 
was carried by sixty-eight votes against thirteen. ‘lhe Lower 
House of Convocation appears to hold, with Canon Butler, that 
if you so much as touch even one Rubric of the existing 
Prayer-book, the whole structure will crumble into dust, like a 
Prince Rupert’s drop. That is possible, though we doubt it much. 
But does it really evince great reverence for what is held to be 
a quasi-divine body of devotional teaching, to liken it to a 
Prince Rupert’s drop, the whole substance of which vanishes 
with the loss of its minutest fragment ? 





The Peshawur correspondent of the Times gives a melancholy 
account of General Browne’s Division, the first, now returning 
from Gundamuk. The war having concluded, it was necessary, 
“for financial and political reasons,’ to march back the troops 
in the height of the hot season. They were very weak, the 
10th Hussars and the 4th Battalion of the Rifle Brigade in par- 
ticular, from exposure, overwork, and bad climate; and on the 
return march, cholera and dysentery “ reappeared,” so that the 
10th Hussars “reached Rawul Pindee in a state of great ex- 
haustion,” and “the loss of life which has marked the retire- 
ment has been very deplorable.’ The 4th Battalion Rifle 
Brigade has “ finally succumbed to the hardships of the return 
march, and will, it is feared, reach its destination (Murree) in a 
sadly shattered condition.” The 81st Foot “suffered so much 
from the effects of the first few weeks in the Khyber ”—which 
has been ceded to us for ever—“ that it was necessary to with- 
draw it almost immediately to Rawul Pindee.” The fatal 
arrangements for the return march were directed by telegram 
from Simla—a cool and pleasing Capua, 8,900 ft. above the sea 
—and not left in any degree to the discretion of the Divisional 
Generals. The number of deaths is cautiously suppressed, but 
the Division at Candahar has been ordered, “ for sanitary 
reasons,” to remain. The columns have lost 40,000 camels, a 
considerable proportion having, by mismanagement, perished of 
want. Even between Peshawur and Jumrood the skeletons lie 
heaped by the wayside. 





The Times of Monday publishes a detailed report of the 
condition of the Army in Great Britain. It will be remembered 
that the Government took six millions to fill up all gaps, and 








for two years has been talking of nothing but war, and flourish- 
ing the banner as if it meant immediate action. Well, accord- 
ing to this account, the “total number of men above three 
months’ service in the fifty-five battalions of the Line in the 
United Kingdom is 21,950,” and the eighteen battalions first on 
the roster for foreign service number but 10,421 men, and of 
them only 6,082 are above two years’ service. These battalions 
are 2,412 men under the peace complement, and if suddenly 
brought up to the war strength of 1,000 men each would require 
11,000 volunteers. Old officers say this is the result of short 
service; but this Government has had five years of power, and 
the only solid strength at its disposal is the Reserve of 40,000 
men, prepared by Lord Cardwell’s system. And yet it prides 
itself on its efficiency, its readiness to spend money, and its 
care for the Services. If it had had one atom of courage, it 
would have prepared for the Empire a disaster such as English- 
men have never known. Fortunately, it made secret agree- 
ments instead. 





It has been announced in both Houses that the Government 
have advised the Queen to create a new University in 
the North of England, to be called the Victoria Uni- 
versity, of which Owens College is to be the collegiate nucleus. 
Our readers are aware that, though with some hesitation as to 
the question whether or not the time was quite ripe for this 
step, we have always been inclined to favour it, as a fair re- 
cognition of the great success of the Owens College Pro- 
fessoriate and students in creating in Manchester a real seat of 
learning, and as a step likely to lead to a higher kind of 
culture in Lancashire and Yorkshire, as well as to a type of 
culture of a somewhat novel and original cast. We have no 
doubt that Owens College, and the new University of which it 
is to be the centre, will entirely justify the deliberate decision 
of the Government. Of course they will open their degrees to 
women. 


Mr. Fawcett, on Tuesday, moved that the House of Commons, 
while accepting the contract for the purchase of the East India 
Railway, would not regard the arrangement as a precedent. He 
contended, and proved, that the India Office, by carelessness 
or miscalculation, had paid the Railway Company £3,000,000 too 
much, ten per cent. more than its shareholders were entitled to 
receive. The Government, through Mr. Stanhope, acknow- 
ledged that they had paid too much, but showed that 
the railway was worth the money, and baffled Mr. Faw- 
cett by accepting his motion, which, at the next purchase, 
will greatly strengthen their hands. India is greatly indebted 
to Mr. Fawcett for his watchfulness, but we do not know that the 
Government was wrong. They gave ten per cent. extra for expro- 
priation, not an unusual bonus, and though the expropriation 
had been arranged in the original contract, still without the extra 
payment it would never have been sanctioned. The whole 
Railway interest would have fought the proposal to the last. 
Moreover the Government gained incidentally a great advantage 
for India. It made successfully a great experiment in Termin- 
able Annuities,—the only way in which the Indian Debt will 
ever be seriously reduced. 





Prince Bismarck is carrying out his new policy to the end. 
His new party has carried the Tariff Bill for him, and will 
carry the Bill making all the Railways the property of 
the Government. He will, therefore, as he believes, place 
the Government of the Empire in command of | suffi- 
cient funds for all purposes, and even if, as is now 
proposed, the surplus of the new revenues should be 
distributed among the contributory States, that will only 
increase the hold of the Empire over them. It now re- 
mains to pay the price agreed on for this support, and conse- 
quently Dr. Falk, the Minister of Education, has resigned, and 
has been succeeded by an unknown and obedient official. Herr 
Hobrecht, Minister of Finance, has also resigned, and has been 
similarly replaced. A new Concordat is being arranged with 
the Pope, and the German Chancellor, flitting from the leader- 
ship of one party to the leadership of another, has always 
a majority, and always wins. It is personal government 
subject to the registration of Parliament, as Louis XIV.’s 
rule was personal government subject to the registration of 
the legal Parliaments. The system, strange as it is, works,— 
only as Prince Bismarck is not immortal, as well as omni- 
potent, one is puzzled to conceive what is to succeed it. 


Consols were on Friday 98} to 98} ex. div. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE OFFER TO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


HERE has hardly been such a case yet of replying toa 
request for political bread with the frank offer of a 
stone, as the Government’s proposal in relation to the Catholic 
University. The country clown who proposed to “ ’Eave ’alf 
a brick” at a stranger simply because he was a stranger, was 
pardonable, compared with the Government, who propose to 
“eave ‘alf a brick” at the Irish Catholics, by way, appar- 
ently, of discouraging them from insisting any longer on simple 
justice. For really this Bill is a fragment of brick pitched at 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and nothing else. We do 
not say that this is the explanation of the motive. 
Possibly enough what was intended was an offer which 
many Irish Catholics at least might have been very happy 
to accept, only that all which was likely to be acceptable 
had been withdrawn at the last moment, leaving the measure 
nothing but an insult. But on the unlikely supposition that 
the Government, when they pledged themselves to introduce a 
measure, had this measure of Lord Cairns’s, and no other, 
in their contemplation, we do say they must have intro- 
duced it not to cure the grievances of Irish Catholics, but to 
give a political pledge to English Protestants that no conces- 
sion to the Irish Catholics is even thought of. When a great 
body like the Irish Catholics press for legislative justice, and 
are answered with great parade that legislative justice certainly 
they shall have, whereupon a Bill is drafted which provides 
the complainants with a new and worse way of doing what 
they can do already in a better way, and gives them nothing 
else at all, they may, we think, allege with some justice that in- 
sult has been added to injury. And this is precisely what 
the Government have done in relation to the University Edu- 
cation of the Irish Catholics. There is nothing now to pre- 
vent Irish Catholics from studying in private or at a denomi- 
national College, say, at Maynooth, going up to certain 
periodical examinations during their undergraduate career at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and finally taking the very honourable 
degrees of the University of Dublin. This is admitted on all 
hands. What the Catholics complain of is that if they do 
this, they have no chance at all of competing on equal terms 
with the ordinary students of Trinity College, who have well- 
paid tutors and lecturers to help them in their studies, while 
the Catholics have no adequate endowments for their teachers 
at all. Hereupon the Government reply, ‘ Well, we admit a 
grievance; you ought not to be compelled to go to Dublin 
University for your degree, on such terms. We will tell you 
what we will do for you. We will admit you to a brand- 
new University, to be constituted out of the débris of the 
Queen’s University, on the same terms. Instead of getting 
up the Trinity College course with inadequate tutorial and 
professorial help, you may, if you like, get up the course of 
the transformed Queen’s University with the same inadequate 
help; and then you may take the new and as yet unhonoured 
degree, instead of the old and honoured degree. That 
would give you probably less dangerous and able competi- 
tors, though, of course, it would be in a competition for a much 
less distinguished and useful diploma. However, we solemnly 
empower you to compete for the worse article on possibly some- 
what easier terms. But the terms will not be easier terms as 
compared with the terms on which the students of the Queen’s 
Colleges will compete with you. For the students of the 
Queen’s Colleges will still be taught by endowed teachers. 
You must be taught by your own unendowed teachers, if you 
object to attending the * Godless Colleges.” But we offer you 
the great boon of securing a poorer commodity at a slightly 
cheaper rate; and as for your being handicapped as against 
students from the Queen’s Colleges, that is true, but inevit- 
able, if you will insist on denominational education. How 
ean you ask a Protestant Legislature to put national funds 
within the reach of avowed Roman Catholics ? 

We observe, indeed, that a once Liberal contemporary, 
which is now often regarded as a semf-official organ of 
the Conservative Government, encourages the Irish Catholics 
to hope that if they accept the stone offered them in a proper 
spirit, some dole of bread may be forthcoming in future years, 
by way of reward for their humility. But if the Irish Catho- 
lies are to live on ‘ great expectations,” why not live on them 
frankly, and decline the worthless token,—the blank paper,— 
which is pressed upon them by way of earnest? As a rule, 
experience shows that nothing pays so badly in politics as 





humility. Indeed, for the Irish Catholics to take tamely what 
is now offered, would not be humility, it would be humilia- 
tion. They have pressed again and again on the Government a 
very definite grievance. They have pointed out that those who 
hold that all University education ought to be religious in charac- 
ter, are at a great disadvantage in regard to University degrees, as 
compared with those who think that all University education 
should be strictly undenominational ; since the latter can obtain 
endowed teachers and tutors of the first rank to help them in 
their studies, while the former cannot. The Government, pro- 
fessing to acknowledge the grievance, propose a remedy ; and the 
remedy is to place Catholic students in exactly the same false 
position, as regards the students of the Queen's Colleges, as 
that in which they already stand as regards the students of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The Irish Catholics complain that 
Trinity College is of no tutorial use to those of them who object 
to residence in an undenominational college, and that if they 
are to find their own tutors, and compete with those who do not 
find their own tutors, they are heavily handicapped. The Govern- 
ment replies that this is, no doubt, the case, and by way of com- 
pensation offers, by a very elaborate method, to open to them 
precisely the same handicapped position in relation to the Queen’s 
Colleges. But if any College class had complained that they 
were compelled, without any regular teaching, to compete for a 
gold medal against another class who had been carefully trained 
in the subject of examination, and the College authorities 
admitting the grievance, had replied by offering to them, though 
without any opportunity of teaching, a new competition for a 
silver medal with an inferior class regularly trained in the subject 
of examination, we do not suppose that such an offer would be 
gratefully received. The complainants would say, “ We 
asked for equality of terms in competing for something we 
covet much, and you reply by offering us the very same 
inequality as before, in competing for something else that we 
covet little.” 

Whether the Government have done this thing deliberately, 
or have stumbled into it in consequence of unanticipated differ- 
ences in the Cabinet or in the Tory party, we do not know. 
But they will certainly suffer by the maladroitness of their 
strategy. The bigoted Protestants will not thank them half as 
much as if they had simply opposed The O’Conor Don’s Bill, 
laying great stress on the iniquity of endowing Roman Catholic 
teaching at all, whether only as judged by its fruits in im- 
parting secular learning, or otherwise. If the Government’s 
object had been to obtain glory with the Orangemen, Irish or 
English, they would have obtained more of it in this way, 
while the odium of their proceedings in the eyes of Roman 
Catholics would have been far less. This is so obvious, that 
we find it nearly impossible to believe that Lord Cairns’s Bill is 
what Mr. Cross on Wednesday week expected it to be. In all 
probability, something was then to be offered which it was 
thought would be acceptable to the Irish Catholics; but 
when it came to the point, either Tory supporters turned 
restive, or Tory colleagues offered their resignations, 
and so the measure had its head cut off, and the headless 
trunk was presented to the Legislature, instead of the 
living body. But whether this be the explanation, or whether 
the Bill is all that had been intended, the result will be the 
same. The Government, after shilly-shallying all the Session, 
have mocked the Roman Catholics with an offer of an abso- 
lutely worthless kind,—while it will still go forth to the Con- 
stituencies that instead of plainly resisting the Roman Catholic 
demands, they proposed something insufficient in satisfaction of 
those demands. Of course, the Roman Catholics will be in- 
dignant, and the flaming Protestants will be suspicious, while 
reasonable and moderate men of all kinds will laugh at a 
Government which, after coquetting with a question for six 
months, and changing their mind continually about it, have 
at last proposed, with an air of sudden inspiration, a measure 
which is entirely irrelevant to the grievance complained of, 
and if proposed at all, might just as well have been proposed 
by a Government which had never heard of that grievance. 
Lord Cairns’s Irish University Bill is the laughing-stock of the 
Session. The time of the House of Lords,—thongh it is 
difficult to account that a very valuable commodity,—was 
grossly wasted, in asking the Lords to listen to proposals 
which nobody ever demanded, and nobody will ever profit by. 





LORD LAWRENCE. 
VERY strong man, a man who, under other circumstances, 
might have been reckoned in his old age like Welling- 
ton among the resources of the Empire, has passed away this 
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week. English politicians who saw Lord Lawrence only 
when overwork, a great bodily misfortune—the almost total 
loss of sight—and the premature age which tropical life in- 
duces, had reduced him to a wreck of his former self, some- 
times doubted whether Lord Lawrence, “like most Anglo- 
Indians,” had not been over-praised. They found him heavy 
in public speech, unpersuasive in advice, and sometimes narrow- 
minded in view, and they declared, as Tory journals in the 
interest of “our Afghan policy” are doing now, that he was 
an administrator rather than a statesman. No Anglo-Indian, 
however, not his bitterest personal enemy—and Lord Law- 
rence was not a man without enemies—ever doubted about 
his strength, ever questioned that he could rule, or ever be- 
lieved that if he were let alone, his policy, however distasteful, 
could be less than successful. From the moment when Lord 
Dalhousie in 1848 selected him, then only thirty-seven, with 
his greater, though less efficient, brother, and Mr. C. G. Mansel, 
to form the Board of Administration which was to remodel 
the Punjab, the confidence of the Anglo-Indian world adhered 
to him with a tenacity which nothing could shake or seriously 
diminish. Officials in an Empire like India, carrying their lives 
in their hands, with their success, and their measures, and 
their own fortunes all dependent upon their chief, rarely mis- 
take his character ; and the first proof of “ John Lawrence’s” 
capacity is, that though devoid of many of the characteristics 
which win popularity, he elicited from the picked Administra- 
tors of India a devotion indistinguishable from the loyalty of 
Europe. He was King, and for years among his own men 
criticism of John Lawrence—he never was known as “ Mr.” 
Lawrence—was, to men of the most varied kinds, a personal 
offence. The civilians supported him in what was regarded 
as the most doubtful act of his life—his supersession of his 
great brother Henry—and the soldiers believed in him till it 
was often said that he was the single civilian in the Empire 
who could have taken command of an army without the re- 
signation of any officer, and till, in the darkest hour of the 
Mutiny, his promotion of Captain Nicholson to the rank of 
Brigadier-General—an appointment he had no more legal 
right to make than to make him Archbishop of Caleutta— 
was received by superseded officers with cordial acquiescence. 
* Nicholson is worthy and Lawrence has given the order,” and 
there it ended. It was to this confidence, almost as much 
as to John Lawrence’s own powers, that we owed the 
failure of the Mutiny. Till Delhi fell, the work of 
repression in Hindostan Proper had to be done from the 
North ; communication with Calcutta was almost cut off, and 
there was beyond the Kurumnassa no legal supreme authority. 
There was, however, a man to whom every European, from 
the General to the planter, was willing to yield a Dictatorship; 
and he took it, and saved India, and then obeyed his official 
superiors again, as if he had never been irresponsible. John 
Lawrence saw that Delhi, the traditional capital, was the pivot 
of the insurrection ; that all natives would judge by its fate 
of the chances of resistance, and with the insight of a born 
General staked everything upon its reduction. With the 
nerve and judgment which are given only to great rulers, he 
resolved to trust the scarcely subdued Sikhs, placed their 
natural leaders, the chiefs of the Protected Sikh States, in 
charge of all communications—perhaps, the boldest thing 
ever done in a war—stripped his province of Europeans till 
he had not even a trustworthy body-guard; and finally, by a 
superb stroke of genius, resanctioned the ceremonial which 
makes a Sikh a soldier, and which he had steadily discouraged, 
—the mystical “baptism of the sword.” A feebler man 
would have feared to evoke again the military instinct of a 
race which had twice crossed swords with us on at least equal 
terms, but at John Lawrence’s summons, the true Sikhs, the 
men of Nanuk’s faith, rose for us, instead of against us, and a 
task which might easily have been impossible was performed 
within four months. The neck of the great rebellion, as Lord 
Canning publicly proclaimed, was broken before a single soldier 
of the new army of reinforcements had landed in the peninsula. 
That Mr. Lawrence dared do this was due only to his courage, 
but that he could do it was due to the fact that he had im- 
pressed himself as strongly on his subjects as on his instru- 
ments; that the people he ruled, like the officials who served 
him, believed every promise he gave and every statement he 
made ; that the soldiers he had dismissed regarded him as the 
greatest of men, and that the very nobles he had crushed 
looked up to him with an awe which made the very thought 
of resistance to Jan Sahib too terrible to be contemplated. 
Mr. Lawrence had won in nine years the confidence 
alike of a nation and of its foreign rulers, and was as 





able to act when the crisis came as if he had been a hereditary 
king. 

Why he had won such confidence it may be more difficult 
to state, for even among the Anglo-Indians who did not doubt 
the fact there were divisions of opinion upon its cause ; 
and we can but state the view which appears to us, who have 
watched this career from the first, to be the true one. John 
Lawrence was essentially a King, of the type to which the 
present Emperor of Germany—a man in many respects 
identical with him—is taken to belong. He was not a man 
of genius, if by genius we understand a man possessed of the 
“ zigzag lightning in the brain which meaner men have not,” 
and Alexander or Napoleon had. He was not even an intel- 
lectual man, in the sense in which that phrase is usually 
understo.d, and sometimes, as in his celebrated advice to with- 
draw from Peshawur, failed to apprehend how much more 
mankind are ruled by imagination than by reason. But he 
had in a strangely high degree three of the kingly faculties. 
He could always choose men, and having chosen them, never 
swerved from his decision about them. He chose Nicholson as 
the King of Prussia chose Von Moltke, and the most jealous 
and critical of armies ratified the choice. He chose Sir Richard 
Temple as Victor Emanuel chose Cavour, and Sir Richard’s 
career, in spite of never-ending detraction and a strangely 
widespread personal dislike, has been one unbroken success, and 
may yet land him in the Viceroy’s chair. Not one of his men 
has ever failed, and scarcely one, if one, however overworked, 
or scolded, or even overlooked, has ever ceased to look to Sir 
John Lawrence as his natural chief. Then, as we have said, 
he could impress himself alike upon Europeans and Natives. 
No man ever was so contemptuous of the glitter of power. 
Painted elephants were to him an abhorrence, and as Chief 
Commissioner he was just as likely to receive a great chief in 
his shirt-sleeves as in any official robe, even if he had one. 
No man ever was more intolerant of inefliciency or over-pressed 
claims, or that desire to be specially favoured which is the 
curse of all great Services. No man, unless he were a 
Hohenzollern, was ever less given to wastefulness of any- 
thing, whether money, or patronage, or power. Yet no 
man ever stirred less resentment among those who served 
him. It was of no use to say, as was often said, that this 
measure was due to one man and that to another; that John 
Lawrence knew men and nothing else ; that he always asked D. 
Macleod, or R. Temple, or anybody else, before he did anything 
great ; those concerned knew well who was king, and did not 
care two straws by whom he had been assisted in his plans, All 
he devised, or accepted, or sanctioned was equally carried to 
his credit, and equally swelled the great volume of confidence 
in himself, in his character, and—for this entered into the con- 
fidence, especially with natives—in his good-fortune, which, 
save as respects his bodily health, never varied throughout his 
eareer. And lastly—and this is perhaps the one point which 
will be new to our English readers—John Lawrence was above 
all men the one who represented best the strongest latent 
idea of the Anglo-Indian community,—their secret conviction 
of the way India should be governed. He was in Indian 
politics, to the depths of his heart, the democrat dictator. He 
held as a faith, and not merely as an idea, that God, in his 
wise purposes, had given India to Englishmen to govern ; that 
their government was a good thing and a right thing; and 
that their correlative duty was simply to govern in the interest 
of the masses. Unlike many great Anglo-Indians—Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, for example—he did not believe that “the Empire 
which came in a night would disappear in a day,” but believed 
in the permanence and solidity of our rule till God’s purpose 
was accomplished, which would not be yet. Unlike Lord 
William Bentinck, and some recent Viceroys, he had 
little care to raise natives en masse to higher positions 
—though he was entirely unopposed to their rising—but cared 
only for the efficiency of the individual in work, a principle 
which in most departments secures monopoly to the European. 
And, unlike his great brother, and General Sleeman, and Sir 
Mark Cubbon, and many another great Indian administrator, 
he had no sympathy whatever for the Native order of political 
society, despised the claim of birth, detested the capriciousness 
of great Orientals, and would sweep away an institution cen- 
turies old, if he thought it weighed upon the body of the peo- 
ple. His one genuine political sympathy was for the toiling 
millions. He was set, when the Board of Administration was 
abolished, to pulverise society in the Punjab; and he did it, 
till no noble felt safe, and his peasantry became the richest and 
happiest in the peninsula; and in Oude, he almost broke 
faith, to save the people from what he thought an injustice, 
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resulting from a pledge of Lord Canning’s. He could squeeze 
a Sirdar or a Rajah, if needful, but he could not and would 
not endure a removable hardship inflicted on the millions. A 
vast land full of millions of contented and industrious cul- 
tivators, lightly taxed, protected like English ladies, and 
justly judged by a picked class of hardworking, patient, trained 
Englishmen, thoroughly held in hand, and not too highly 
paid, with a native of exceptional character here and there 
admitted within the charmed circle,—that was his conception of 
the Indian Empire ; and that is, with rare exceptions, the con- 
ception of the Anglo-Indians who reverenced him as the truest 
and most fitting of rulers. We doubt if he had ever studied 
Hindooism. He had an inner distrust and dislike of 
Mahommedanism. And -it is difficult not to believe, 
after reading some of his despatches—though we know 
the sentence will bring down a torrent of denials—that 
had he been an independent Prince he would have made 
Christianity the religion of the Empire, and have pressed its 
diffusion by any legal or official means short of the direct use 
of the sword. It was true, and it was best for the people ; and 
there discussion ended. Those are the ideas of a Hohenzollern, 
and it was because John Lawrence bore to Anglo-Indians the 
relation the Hohenzollern bears to Germans, that he excited in 
them such loyalty,—loyalty which was not affection, and not 
exactly reverence, but only a mental conclusion that he was in 
his right place at the top, and that being at the top, they 
should, often with murmurings, follow where he led,—to the 
death, if need were. 

To Lord Lawrence’s intimate friends, and especially to his 
family, that will seem a very cold description of a man who, 
in his private life, was a model of every virtue, who was 
as tender as a woman, and possessed of a marvellous patience 
and resignation, which the force of his character made all the 
more touching; but our business is with a public career, which 
even yet is not in this country thoroughly understood. 





THE NEXT MOVE IN EGYPT. 


HE difficulties of her Majesty’s Government in Egypt are 
only just beginning. Hitherto, they have been assisted by 
unexpected and, we must add, most undeserved good-fortune. 
After laying down the principle that neither the misgovernment 
of Turkey, nor her breach of her Treaty obligations to her 
Christian subjects, nor the repudiation of the Turkish Debt, justi- 
fied an attack upon the Sultan, they have dethroned the Khe- 
dive for breach of agreements, misgovernment, and a probable 
intention to repudiate; and in committing that illogical even 
if beneficial violence, they have accepted the responsibility of 
insuring endurable government in Egypt. Ismail Pasha, who 
might have resisted, and had he resisted could only have been 
deposed by a dangerous exercise of force, shrank at the last 
moment from resistance, and tamely allowed himself to be 
hustled off his throne, and deported, virtually a prisoner, to 
Naples. The Sultan, who might have refused to issue his 
firman of deposition, and who, if he had resisted, would have 
been supported by Russia, and perhaps Italy, did issue 
it, and is now learning that the Powers owe him no gratitude 
for the act, and do not intend to allow him to turn it to his 
profit. They accept a despotic firman in their interest, but 
reject a despotic firman in the interest of Turkey. And 
Tewfik Pasha, who might have resisted, and ought to have 
resisted, his father’s deposition, accepts elevation at his ex- 
pense, with a resigned meekness which will do no honour to 
his character, even in the East, where filial feeling is still 
considered worthy of respect. All those submissions 
are exceedingly fortunate for the Government, which could 
not have coerced its .especial protégé, the Sultan, could 
not have spared troops for “gypt—an expedition against 
another African chief being aicedy too much for it 
—and could not have transported Tewfik for declining 
to rob his father; but it has still advanced but one step 
towards its professed end,—the better government of Egypt. 
There is a Khedive, a weak and bigoted man, trained entirely 
in Egypt, with his authority shaken by the circumstances of his 
accession, and with half-a-dozen Consuls-General telling him 
every week that if he does this, that, or the other, he also, like the 
much abler Ismail, will be sentenced to banishment from his 
country. There is also a purely native Ministry, responsible 
to Tewfik, and to the half-dozen Consuls-General, and to the 
mob of unpaid soldiery in Cairo, secretly chafing at the Euro- 
pressure, indignant at seeing their money sent to Paris, but 
afraid to act, or propose, or resist, and seeking safety and relief 
in inactive patience. And there is an industrious popu- 





lation, taxed to the bone for the benefit of a financial 
“Ring” of foreigners, believing in no authority but the Khedive’s, 
and submitting, while he commands, to any oppression except 
eviction from their lands, So far there is little material for 
good government, and the problem is how to bring civilised 
pressure to work on these materials so as to compel the Egyptian 
rulers to introduce honest payments, to lighten taxation, and 
to abolish the use of the whip as the one instrument for 
securing obedience. The pressure clearly cannot be applied 
through European members of the Egyptian Cabinet. That 
scheme failed even when France and England only 
were represented, and now that the tutelage has be- 
come international, it would be certain not to work, even 
if the people would endure to see five or six highly-paid 
Europeans upsetting everything, in order, as Egyptians would 
justly say, that the creditors of their respective nationalities 
might receive double the money they ever lent. It is known 
that they would not, and that real authority must either be 
left to the new Khedive—who alone has living power in 
Egypt—or the European Ministers must be supported by a suf- 
ficiently strong armed force. In the face of that difficulty, which 
was made clear when Mr. Rivers Wilson and M. de Bligniéres 
were dismissed, like two troublesome clerks in a department, and 
of the certainty that the Ministers would quarrel among them- 
selves, that plan is not likely to be tried again; and if it is, 
will probably fail disastrously. The compromise, already sug- 
gested, of appointing Nubar Pasha Premier, as a Christian 
statesman who is also an Asiatic, and in knowledge a native 
of Egypt, has also broken down, for Nubar, aware that coffee 
frequently forms part of an Egyptian entertainment, has pru- 
dently declined a post in which he had previously found him- 
self powerless and responsible. 

What, then, is the Government to do? There is talk of 
reviving the International Commission of Inquiry, and giving 
its members some financial control; but though that might 
be satisfactory to the Bondholders, it would not secure good 
government or control over the Khedive, whose legal 
authority would be unimpaired, who might think for him- 
self, and who could not be dismissed for so thinking without 
definite international reason. Even our Conservative Government 
cannot upset a foreign dynasty in obedience to financial specula- 
tors, above once or twice a year. Some power of control, either 
through Prince Tewfik or in spite of him, must be established, 
and what is it to be? Reuter reports a plan for an Interna- 
tional Committee of Liquidation, made up, we suppose, of 
the Consuls-General acting together to control the Khedive, 
but that has always informally existed, as it also exists at 
Constantinople, and has always been paralysed by international 
jealousies, which, now that Egypt is actually in the crucible, 
will be more active and virulent than ever. They have always 
been so bitter, that it has been found indispensable, in in- 
troducing European agency, to adopt the absurd system of 
tripling the superintendence, so that one man’s work should 
be done by an Englishman, a Frenchman, and an Egyptian ; 
and now three other Powers, Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
have come crashing in. Every plan proposed would be consi- 
dered either English or French, and would be a cause of dis- 
pute, tending either to a quarrel or to its abandonment. 

What, then, is the Government to do? The natural course 
would be for England and France to agree upon some indi- 
vidual, probably of neither nationality, who should act as 
guide for the Khedive, th ensibly only his private 
secretary, who should be directed to efface himself before the 
public, but who would be thoroughly understood by the 
Khedive to be supported to the utt¢rmost by the two Powers 
who, if they co-operate, can dethrone him, He would not 
administer, but he would direct the' administration, veto rash 
schemes, control expenditure, and compel the Khedive to 
move steadily along a definite line of action. That was con- 
stantly the Spanish Kings’ method in their colonies, and is 
substantially our method in important Native States; and if 
England and France and the Khedive were all in cordial agree- 
ment, it would work, for the present, well enough. But then, are 
they in agreement, or likely to be? France, which is really 
taking the initiative at Cairo, wants only that the great bond- 
holders shall be paid. England, though subservient indirectly to 
the bondholders, wants decent government in Egypt, security for 
the transit of her troops and for the Canal, and above all things, 
freedom from direct or visible French ascendancy in Egypt. 
The Khedive, whatever his present ideas while the shock is 
still fresh, will, in a few months, want to be Khedive,—tbat is, 
to govern, and not merely to be the true Governor’s cloak or 
standard. How are those different aspirations to be recon- 
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ciled? If Egyptian experience shows anything, it shows that 
they are irreconcilable ; yet, unless Egypt is assigned to some 
one Power, they must be reconciled, before effective “ European ” 
or even * Western” control can be brought to bear ; while, un- 
til they are reconciled, they involve the risk of incessant, bitter, 
though silent, quarrels between Versailles and London, to ex- 
plode some day in a dangerous European crisis. We cannot 
surrender to France real power in Egypt, and the French 
Republic cannot appear to give way to the British Govern- 
ment. 

The alternative course is to allow the new Khedive to 
govern for himself, and to hope that he will govern well; but 
that is a feeble course, offering no guarantees for the people of 
Egypt, and almost certain to end in a repetition of the same 
difficulties. Everybody seems to forget that this imbroglio 
began in an anticipated failure on the Khedive’s part to pay a 
coupon. M. Waddington and Lord Salisbury insisted that he 
should pay, and he did pay, but the same difficulty is certain 
to recur. The failure was quite natural. There was no 
money in the Treasury, and to this hour no one in 
Egypt knows how that money was procured. Tewfik has 
not his father’s resources, or his father’s complete ascendancy 
over all native Egyptians—an ascendancy based on well- 
founded terror—his country is becoming more exhausted, and 
the exactions from Constantinople will immediately increase. 
Some coupon is sure not to be paid, and then the weary round 
of intrigue, jealousies, and bullyings must recommence, with 
no more hope than ever of their ending in the only desirable 
end, the establishment of a firm, orderly, and visible Euro- 
pean Government, needing no tutelage, and able to en- 
force all reasonable obedience. The Powers will, we pre- 
sume, try some scheme, and that quickly; but as yet they 
have not found one, nor is there a hint of one in the 
nearly useless papers presented to Parliament, which only 
show that England and France, after telling the Khedive that 
“ they held him responsible,” that is, that they did not mean to 
act, suddenly discovered that he was too bad to bear, and, in 
the interest of good government in Egypt, dethroned him. 
Are they prepared to dethrone the Sultan likewise ? 





LORD SALISBURY ON THE ARMENIANS AND THE 
JEWS. 


HE point which strikes us in the debate raised by Lord 
Carnarvon, on Friday week, on the condition of the Ar- 
menians, is the extraordinary view of the responsibility of the 
British Government maintained by the Foreign Secretary. If 
Lord Salisbury’s view is correct, the British Government holds 
openly and cynically that it is not responsible either for the 
results of its proceedings, or for its Treaties, or for its engage- 
ments with foreign States. Lord Carnarvon, in a long 
speech crowded with official facts, pointed out that the con- 
dition of the Armenians, as the most hopeful of the Christian 
races of Asia, had attracted the special attention of diplomatists 
at the Berlin Conference. An article was accordingly introduced 
into the Treaty of Berlin under which the Armenians of Turkey 
were to become a protected people, a race peculiarly favoured 
by their Government. The Porte to introduce reforms 
on their behalf at once, to extend them to all Armenians 
within the Empire, and to report to the Powers periodically 
upon the character of those reforms, and their results. That 
agreement has not been kept,—has, in faet, been treated from 
the first as a dead-letter. The Porte has sent in no reports, 
has done nothing for the Armenians outside Armenia, and has 
left the Armenians inside to be robbed, outraged, and slaugh- 
tered almost at will by Mussulmans and Koords. Villages are 
destroyed, convents sacked, and illegal taxes levied, and there 
is no redress. In the province of Van, which is nearest to 
Russian Armenia, the Armenian quarter of the capital 
has been burnt, and 50,000 Armenians, despairing of 
protection, are preparing to fly into Russian Armenia and 
Persia, The Patriarch himself, though a Turkish official, has 
been so moved by the distress of his people that he has re- 
signed, and the only answer to that protest has been a refusal 
to recognise his resignation. All this neglect, which is not 
denied by Lord Salisbury, is a distinct breach of the Treaty of 
Berlin,—a breach which’ would justify Russia in stating that 
the Treaty had been broken and in declaring war; and Lord 
Carnarvon therefore asked if her Majesty’s Government had 
taken, or were taking, any steps to induce the Turkish Govern- 
ment to fulfil its promises. That duty. fell upon them under 
the Treaty, and they had, moreover, specially adopted it under 
the celebrated Convention. By that document, they were 





bound to defend Asia Minor, including Turkish Armenia 
against Russia, and in return, the Turkish Government was 
bound to improve the position of its Christian subjects, among 
whom are the Armenians, and to surrender Cyprus to Great 
Britain. Her Government, therefore, had a double right of 
interference,—under the Treaty of Berlin and under the Con- 
vention, and was morally bound to interfere ; and had it inter- 
fered ? 

The single reply of Lord Salisbury to this complaint is that 
the Government has no responsibility in the matter. He 
admits, except in a few details, the truth of the accusation, but 
asks, with contemptuous acerbity, what business that is of his. 
Her Majesty’s Government has, no doubt, made “ stipulations ” 
in favour of certain peoples, and has made those stipulations as 
formal as possible,—but that is no reason why her Majesty’s 
Government should see to their being carried out. They are 
only “ stipulations,” and have no positive meaning. So abso- 
lute is the Marquis’s repudiation of any liability for any such 
promises, that our readers will suspect misunderstanding, and 
we therefore give his own words, as reported in the Times :— 
“It is undoubtedly true that on two occasions we have made 
efforts, by means of formal stipulations, to obtain for the in- 
habitants of Asia Minor a greater share of the blessings of 
tranquillity, of good government, and of prosperity; and we 
have given to those stipulations on the part of the Porte all 
the formality that we were able to give; but I entirely deny 
the doctrine that because we made those efforts, and because 
we were successful, whatever that success may have been 
worth, we are to be treated as responsible for every cause of 
abuse and misgovernment which the correspondents of my 
noble friend may have been able to produce... .. . What I 
wish to insist upon is this,—that even if the reform of all these 
abuses were possible, even if it were possible to make any sub- 
stantial and palpable impression upon them within the brief 
time that has elapsed, there is no special responsibility upon 
her Majesty’s Government to see to them, certainly as far as 
the Armenian people are concerned. All the Powers of 
Europe equally signed the 61st Article of the Berlin 
Treaty, and reserved to themselves an equal right to 
receive from the Porte an account of what was being done. 
Seeees The idea that we could incur responsibility be- 
cause we had obtained certain stipulations, is in itself absurd.” 
In these words, if words have any meaning, Lord Salisbury 
declares that the stipulations of the Berlin Treaty in favour 
of the Armenians, and of the Anglo-Turkish Convention in 
favour of Christians generally, are mere words, which bind 
nobody, neither the Porte, nor Great Britain, nor any 
individual Power. There is nobody to enforce them, and 
therefore they lapse, like injuries on which no suit can be 
raised, or laws in a country without tribunals. Turkey may 
deal with the Armenians as it pleases, for the Armenians have 
nothing to appeal to except certain Treaty “ stipulations,” 
which stipulations impose responsibility on no one. What, 
then, is the use of them? Lord Salisbury would probably 
say that they record very solemnly a philanthropic wish, 
entertained by all Europe, which, unfortunately, the Turks 
being what they are, without, as he says, the morals which 
support laws, cannot be carried out; but how far does 
he carry that pessimist explanation? Is the whole Anglo- 
Turkish Convention a wish, upon which this country is 
in no degree bound to act? In that case, why not denounce 
the Treaty, resign Cyprus, and relieve the Government to all 
future time of an anxious responsibility? Why leave to ad- 
versaries or quondam friends so just a ground of animadver- 
sion as philanthropic stipulations never carried out? Or which 
part of the Berlin Treaty is a mere wish? If Russia, for 
example, at the eleventh hour retains Turkish Roumelia, will 
England consider that only the refusal of a wish, and, unless 
all the Powers act together, refuse to defend the Treaty? Or 
if Turkey reclaims Bosnia and the Herzegovina, may Austria 
yield, and meekly replace those provinces under Turkish rule ¢ 
Russia and Austria are great Powers, no doubt, but is there no 
clause in the Treaty which is imperative, and which, though 
it does not touch any great Power, is to be enforced? As 
it happens, we can answer that question very clearly. 
There is a clause in the Treaty of Berlin which, like the 
clause in favour of the Armenians, is the embodiment of 
a philanthropic wish, and aims at ends higher than mere 
redistribution of Turkish territory, and population. The 
Jews of Roumania, partly on economic and partly on reli- 
gious grounds, are disliked by the majority, and are there- 
fore subjected to permanent disabilities and occasional perseca- — 
tions, which, although not so terrible as those of the Armenians, 
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are still shamefully severe. Consequently, the diplomatists at 
Berlin arranged that the abolition of religious disabilities should 
be one of the conditions of Roumanianindependence. Roumania, 
like Turkey, is very unwilling to fulfil these stipulations, and 
like Turkey, interposes constant delays, talks of constitutional 
difficulties, and would, if she could, still leave the Jews outside 
the protection of the law. The Jews appeal to the Powers 
through their “ Alliance,” as the Armenians appeal through 
their Patriarch, and the British Government finds that it is 
bound to maintain these stipulations. The sufferers are not 
Christians, they are Jews, a race to which great personages, 
both in finance and politics, belong, and consequently, till their 
rights have been acknowledged and their wrongs redressed, 
Roumania cannot be officially acknowledged, or a British diplo- 
matic Agent remain in Bucharest. Roumania is not, indeed, 
invaded, but the most stringent of all forms of diplomatic pres- 
sure is unhesitatingly applied. There is not one single reason 
for our conduct to Roumania, which we fully acknowledge 
has been justifiable conduct, which would not justify us in 
withdrawing Sir Henry Layard from Constantinople, and 
leaving the Sultan face to face with his European enemies. 
Instead of doing that, Lord Salisbury pats the Porte upon the 
back, acknowledges that it cannot help itself, promises that it 
shall not be punished, whatever massacres it may tolerate, and 
80 leaves the question,—to write, let us hope, a despatch showing 
that in the existing circumstances of the British Ministry the 
Jewish clauses of the Treaty of Berlin must be enforced, 
though the- Christian clauses are only “ stipulations,” of no 
account at all as agreements, which it is “absurd” to think 
involve responsibility. 

The case of the Armenians is a shameful one, and it is 
aggravated by the fact that the Government in neglecting 
them is false to its own theory of its own duties, and plays 
directly into the hands of Russia. If the Government has 
laid down one distinct theory, it is that Russia shall not be 
strengthened on the Asiatic side, and, nevertheless, it 
strengthens her. The province which Russia obtained under 
the Treaty of Berlin needs nothing but population to become 
a valuable possession, and the Turks, by making life unendur- 
able in Turkish Armenia, are providing it with a population. 
Yet we, who promised to prevent that process, and who wish 
Russia to be weak, and not strong, not only do not pre- 
vent it, but by publicly admitting that the stipulations 
are a nullity, encourage Turkey to proceed in a course 
which any Russian Governor of Kars must cordially 
approve. And to make the absurdity complete, we refuse to 
protect Armenians scattered through the Turkish Empire, and 
so force them to look to Russia, which holds half their country, 
and which is only too ready or eager to secure hundreds of 
thousands of unpaid agents, the bankers and tradesmen of all 
cities in Turkey, by declaring herself their friend. Lord Salis- 
bury’s speech gives the Russian Government a million of Arme- 
nian allies in Turkey, men settled everywhere—there are said to 
be 200,000 of them in Constantinople, though we doubt it—men 
who hear everything, know everything, and from their position 
influence alike the Christian and Mahommedan communities. 
Granting that it is right to ignore those stipulations in Treaties 
which only benefit mankind, and not any special British interests, 
still, if Russia is the enemy, where is the common-sense of 
thus strengthening Russian hands? Lord Salisbury asks if he 
is to redress every act of violence on Armenians in Van. 
Certainly not, nor every act of violence on Jews in Wallachia. 
But he will succeed in making the Jews of Roumania free men, 
for all that ; and were he only equally energetic in Constanti- 
nople, could liberate the Armenians. Let him insist on an 
Armenian Governor-General for Erzeroum, as he insisted on the 
deposition of Ismail Pasha, and the oppression of Armenians 
will be a thing of the past. 





THE FARMERS AND PROTECTION. 


HE Farmers are striking out somewhat wildly, in their 
vexation at the past and despondency at the present. 
Even in the highly influential meeting held on Wednesday at 
the rooms of the Society of Arts, with the Marquis of Huntly 
in the chair, Mr. Storer, M.P. for South Nottinghamshire, 
carried, by a large majority, his amendment,—which re- 
ceived little encouragement, apparently, from any other 
agricultural authority present, including Mr. Chaplin, and 
was much criticised,—providing that in the inquiry into 
the causes of agricultural distress which that meeting 
supported, attention should be drawn to “the effect 
of forcing competition in reducing the price of home 





produce, and to the probable effect it may have on the 
future prosperity of agriculture.” Of course, this rider of Mr. 
Storer’s to the resolution in favour of inquiry, means really to 
suggest Protection, or it means nothing. And that, at an 
agricultural meeting, with Lord Huntly in the chair, and Mr. 
Chaplin and Mr. ©. S. Read taking part in the discussion, an 
amendment suggestive of Protection should be carried by a 
large majority, is a very ominous sign of the amount of the 
strain which is pressing on the minds of the farmers. There 


were other symptoms of the intensity of the strain. For ex- ° 


ample,a Northern farmer who has evidently read John Stuart 
Mill, and fastened with a true sagacity on that very effective 
phrase of Mill’s, “the unearned increment of value,” is re- 
ported to have delivered himself thus to the Marquis of 
Huntly and the great agricultural interest :—“ Mr. Walker 
(Lincolnshire) said when the country adopted Free-trade, it 
omitted to adapt the taxation of the country to the 
new set of circumstances; the result was that they 
had not a legitimate Free-trade, but a bastard article. 
Local burdens ought to fall equally upon all classes of 
property, and there was no justice in taxing the income of the 
farmer for these, when those who received the unearned incre- 
ment of the land got off scot-free. The present system was as 
rotten as touchwood, as deceitful as Satan, and as false as the 
place in which he dwelt.” That language is stronger than 
the language of the Member for South Notts, but it goes 
nearer to the mark. It is of no use except for the purpose of 
“ obfuscating” the question,—to use the Prime Minister’s 
elegant phrase,—to direct attention to the competition of the 
farmers of foreign countries with the farmers of this country ; 
that competition will go on whether the farmers like it or 
not, and nothing they can do, either through the Govern- 
ment or by their own efforts,—except, of course, by dint of 
successful industry,—will avail to affect it. On the other hand, 
Mr. Walker is quite right that so soon as it is clear that the 
farmers, under their present rents and present taxes, cannot 
get the ordinary profit on a well-managed farm, it will be not 
merely on the “ unearned increment of value,” but on the true 
agricultural “ rent,” whether in some sense “earned” by recent 
purchase at too high a rate, or unearned by the owner who has 
inherited it from a line of ancestry, that the loss must 
fall. Sooner or later,—so soon as leases entered into 
under different circumstances expire, or are forfeited by 
the bankruptcy of the lessee,—the rent of land in England must 
fall, till it leaves once more the usual profit expected by a 
hard-working and capable farmer. Whether that readjust- 
ment is to take the form of a new distribution of local 
burdens between landowners and tenants,—or of a direct 
lowering of rents, which is the most natural and simple form 
it can take,—or of both readjustments at once, matters very 
little. In some way or other, the owner of a monopoly will 
always be made to lose, when the value of the monopoly is 
diminished, and not the mere manager of the monopoly, 
except as far as his private property suffices to pay the defici- 
ency for the term of years for which he has contracted to 
work a losing concern. That Mr. Walker sees this, though 
he does think fit to use language which is, perhaps, more 
violent than was needful, is much to his credit, for there are 
too many other farmers who do not see it, and who are 
quite willing to catch at Mr. Storer’s attempt to 
divert attention to the prospect of a possible restora- 
tion of Protection. On Wednesday, also, a great meeting 
of Essex farmers was held at Romford, Mr. T. Mashiter pre- 
siding, when resolutions were unanimously passed in favour 
of that impossible and absurd proposal. One of these resolu- 
tions advocated explicitly a “sliding-scale” of corn duties, 
one of the worst and most injurious forms of Protection to 
the corn-growers themselves. This resolution affirmed “ that 
this meeting is of opinion that when the average price of 
wheat is 50s. per quarter, there should be an import duty of 
5s. per quarter; and when below 40s., an import duty of 10s. 
per quarter.” Evidently the Essex farmers do not know either 
the world in which they are living,or the world in which their 
fathers lived. If they knew the former, they would not cry out 
for the moon, or what is as impossible to get as the moon,-—an 
artificial increase in the cost of the food of the English mil- 
lions. If they knew the latter, they would at least not 
covet the most unmanageable of all the forms of Protection,— 
the one which brought most mortification to their foretathers,— 
which was always encouraging them to grow corn in the hope it 
would fetch one price, when by the operation of the sliding-scale 
it suddenly fell to another, or prevented them from growing 
corn which, when the issue appeared, it wou! have been very 
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profitable for them to grow. The Essex farmers are, no doubt, 
suffering very heavily, and evidently they are striking out 
blindly, and without knowing that they will only hurt them- 
selves by their hap-hazard blows. What they ask for isa 
greatly increased element of gambling in their own branch of 
production, and a greatly increased cost in all other branches 
of production, which must sooner or later react on their own. 
A wilder proposal to the Legislature was never made. 
And yet it is made by a class of men who often clamour 
against peasant proprietors, and regard the grant of the 
suffrage to their own labourers as a downward step. What- 
ever mistake the agricultural labourers may make, we may 
be sure of this,—that they would never allow a Legis- 
lature in which they were adequately represented to pass 
such a proposal as the Essex farmers intend to press upon 
Parliament. 

Of the interesting and eager agricultural discussions of the 
week, much the wisest was that held in the conference of the 
members of the Farmers’ Alliance in Exeter Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon, and in the public meeting in the evening in the 
same place. There congregated the farmers who really know 
what they are about, and what they need, and who know, too, 
the ultimate advantage to which they can turn the present period 
of distress, by using it as a lever for gaining what they need. 
This is the Association which is formed to promote the fol- 
lowing changes :— To secure the better representation of 


tenant-farmers in Parliament ; to stimulate the improved cul- 


tivation of the land, and obtain security for the capital of 
tenants invested in the improvement of their holdings; to 
encourage greater freedom in the cultivation of the soil and 
the disposal of its produce; to obtain the abolition of class 
privileges involved in the laws of distress and hypothec; to 
promote the reform of the game laws ; to obtain the alteration 
of all legal presumptions which operate unfairly against tenant 
farmers; to secure to ratepayers their legitimate share in 
county government; and to obtain a fair apportionment 
of local burdens between landlord and tenant.” Now, 
all these are legitimate and wholesome ends, and all 
of these are ends which it will be impossible for true 
Liberals to ignore at the coming election, and very difficult for 
many respectable Conservatives not to accept. If, under the 
cloud of the present calamitous times, and perhaps under the 
shadow of another wretched harvest, a general election is to 
be held, a great many votes will assuredly depend on the cor- 
diality with which these ends are adopted by the various 
candidates. We observe, with satisfaction, that Mr. 
Forster, in his speech last Saturday at Bradford, cor- 
dially adopted all these objects as fit objects for the Liberal 
party to take up, with a view to immediate legislation. 
Only he went further and classed with these objects the en- 
franchisement of the agricultural labourer and the redistribu- 
tion of seats which that enfranchisement must involve. If the 
farmers are wise, they will seize the opportunity of withdraw- 
ing their opposition to that reform, and so secure the whole 
weight of the labourers’ influence for those purposes of 
their Alliance which we have just enumerated. With the 
farmers and labourers united, and the spur of misfor- 
tune to urge them on, nothing could withstand the cry 
for a thorough reform of our land laws and county govern- 
ment. The one difficulty the farmers now have, is that 
they look with suspicion on the popular party which is 
really their friend, solely because it is also the friend of the 
labourers; and that the popular party looks with suspicion 
upon them, because they are apt to be the dupes of Protec- 
tionists, the instruments in the hands of Tory landlords, 
and the foes of the great mass of the rural popula- 
tion. If they want to gain the very legitimate and 
wise ends which they have set before themselves, they will 
put an end to this grievous misunderstanding ; and we are sure 
that the Liberals will meet them half-way. Let them make 
one cause with the labourers—for theirs is the cause of the 
labourers, and the labourers’ cause is theirs—and the 
battle is won. Artificial penalties on good farming can 
never outlive such a storm as this, if only those who 
wish to sweep away these penalties do not excite needless 
suspicion, by appearing as the champions of political ex- 
clusion, and the advocates of a system of Protection 
which attempts to starve or beggar the people, in order 
that the farmer may pay to an owner who is under moral 
obligations to him, if there be obligations on either side, a 
higher rent than his land, when well cultivated, can afford to 


pay. 








THE JUDICIAL EQUILIBRIUM. 


HE result of the appeal in the case of “ Martin v. Mac- 
konochie” has, at all events, the advantage that it 
relieves a lay journalist from the necessity of forming an opinion 
on the merits of the issue. Who shall decide, when Judges 
disagree {—and here the Judges have disagreed in the hand- 
somest way possible. Eight Judges have now had their say 
on the sentence of suspension pronounced on Mr. Mackonochie 
by Lord Penzance. Four think the sentence good in law, 
while four think it bad. Each view can claim the support 
of a Lord Chief Justice, of two Lord Justices of Appeal, and 
of one Justice of the Queen’s Bench. With this equal 
balance of professional opinion, it is impossible to say that 
there is even a probability of the law being on one side or the 
other. It is permissible, however, to regret that the acci- 
dental grouping of the Judges has made the majority appear 
to be on the side of Lord Penzance. It may be asked why, 
if we have no opinion on the merits of the issue, we should feel 
this regret. The answer is, that Lord Penzance is on the side of 
inflicting a severe penalty; and it is impossible to feel sure that 
this penalty has been rightly incurred, when for every Judge who 
holds that it has, another can be produced who holds that it has 
not. Under the judgment of the Court of Appeal, Mr. 
Mackonochie will be deprived of his benefice for three years, 
If this temporary deprivation is contrary to law, it is a great 
hardship on the sufferer, a hardship which does not cease to 
be a hardship because a great many people consider that Mr. 
Mackonochie is a fit object of punishment. Considering that four 
Judges out of eight think that this temporary deprivation is con- 
trary tolaw, the question plainly is an open one,and Mr. Mackono- 
chie’s suspension might equally well have been determined by the 
toss of acoin. When this kind of thing happens in civil cases, 
there is no call to sympathise with-one side rather than with 
the other. One man’s loss is another’s gain; whether A or B 
has the estate matters nothing to the community. But when 
the question is whether a man shall be punished or not 
punished, and the opinions of the Judges are equally divided, 
it is plainly better that he should escape when he ought to be 
punished, than that he should be punished when he ought to 
escape. 

Whether, if Parliament were legislating on the question for 
the first time, it is desirable that the Dean of the Arches 
should have the power claimed by Lord Penzance, and allowed 
to him by the Court of Appeal, is a matter on which it is un- 
necessary to come to a conclusion. All that is important is 
that the law should be made certain, so that those who bring 
themselves under its wrath should know exactly what 
penalties they incur. It is true that some of the arguments 
in favour of Lord Penzance’s view seem to give a dangerous 
latitude to the sentences of Ecclesiastical Courts. An unjust 
judgment is not made just by the mere fact that the object of 
pronouncing it is the reformation of the offender. But there 
is no need to go this length in order to establish the reasonable- 
ness of the power asserted by the Court of Arches, When it 
quite clear that a clergyman who has been admonished not to 
commit a certain offence is committing it over and over again, 
he has no right to find fault with the law, if it treats dis- 
obedience to the monition of the Court as a far graver thing 
than the original offence. Increased penalties for contumacy 
are in the nature of increased penalties on repeated convic- 
tion, and apart from technicalities, there seems to be no 
objection to their infliction. If it had been clearly laid 
down at the time when Mr. Mackonochie received the moni- 
tion that suspension would follow upon disregard of it, he 
would have had no just ground of complaint. It is the uncer- 
tainty of the law that makes his case a hard one. It is nothing 
to the purpose that if he were not suspended he would be 
imprisoned. The relative hardship of the two sentences 
greatly depends on circumstances, and there are very good 
reasons why Mr. Mackonochie should prefer imprisonment. 
Indeed, this whole controversy may not unfairly be described 
as a struggle between the Ritualists who wish to be sent to 
gaol, and the* Courts which wish to keep them out of gaol. 
From the moment that Mr. Tooth’s confinement came to a 
premature end, it has been the obvious interest of those who 
are determined to disregard the Public Worship Regulation 
Act to force those who administer it to inflict on them a 
punishment which will enlist public sympathy. Now nothing 
but imprisonment will enlist public sympathy. Nobody who does 
not like Mr. Mackonochie’s way of performing the Anglican 
service would be the least troubled by his suspension or de- 
privation. It would simply be said that a man who did not choose 
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to okey the ecclesiastical laws, had no right to complain if 
he were removed from a position which gave him an occasion for 
disobeyingthem. But when a zealous, hard-working clergyman is 
sent to prison for what the majority of non-Ritualists think a mere 
crotchet, people begin to get uneasy. Sympathy isat once excited. 
The practices which it seemed so essential to put down, when 
putting them down was supposed to need only a little decision 
on the part of the Bishops, or a little straining of the law on the 
part of the Ecclesiastical Courts, come to be regarded as trifles by 
the side of the startling fact that here is a man actually sub- 
mitting toimprisonment, rather than submit to what he honestly, 
though wrongly, holds to be a usurped power. However mis- 
guided a Ritualist’s conscience mayseem to most people, they can- 
not deny, when they see him contentedly going to prison, that he 
has a conscience, and that it is this conscience that sends him 
to prison. That is a very unpleasant discovery for an ordinary 
Englishman to make. He does not like the thought that the 
policemen whom he helps to pay are employed, speaking super- 
ficially, in much the same way as St. Paul was when he was 
still called Saul. Consequently, it is a matter of considerable 
moment to him that Lord Penzance should have the power 
of suspension in cases of contumacy. If the Dean of the 
Arches, having to deal with a clergyman who insists on singing a 
verse from the Litany in the middle of the Communion Service, 
can only send him to gaol, there will always be a sense of 
disproportion between the punishment and the offence. Lord 
Justice Thesiger, oddly enough, assigned this as one of his 
reasons for reversing the judgment of the Queen’s Bench. 
“The spectacle,” he said, “ of a clergyman imprisoned for per- 
sistence in illegal ritualistic practices may shock public con- 
science, and raise a sympathy for a man who really deserves 
none ; while the spectacle of a man suspended after due warn- 
ing from an office the laws attaching to which he disregards, 
or from a benefice obtained under conditions which he will 
not fulfil, is one which must commend itself to every reason- 
able man.” It is distressing to learn that, in Lord Justice 
Thesiger’s opinion, we are not reasonable men. We should 
not be particularly disturbed at the spectacle of a clergyman in 
prison for persistence in illegal ritualistic practices. If a 
clergyman chooses to disobey the law, he must take the con- 
sequences. It is the law itself that disturbs us, because it 
seems to us to be pregnant with ill-consequences to the 
religious Establishment of this country. Consequently, a 
punishment that shocks the public conscience is precisely 
the punishment which we desire to see inflicted. 
The difference between us and the Lord Justice is that 
we do not assign our own notion of what is desirable and 
appropriate, as a reason for holding that notion to be law. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether imprisonment can 
be so easily got rid of. It is admitted that this summary 
process which Lord Penzance finds so convenient cannot be 
extended to deprivation. A fresh suit must be instituted, 
before Mr. Mackonochie can cease to be incumbent of St. 
Alban’s. What, then, is to be done, in the event of his disre- 
garding the sentence of suspension? Some kind of violence 
must be brought to bear in that case, and unless the infliction 
of corporal punishment should be found so convenient and 
appropriate as to be incorporated by decree of some superior 
tribunal into the historical practice of the Court of Arches, 
that violence must necessarily take the shape of imprison- 
ment. In that case, these prolonged trials have only 
postponed the shock to the public conscience. To prison Mr. 
Mackonochie must go, until such time as it pleases Parliament 
to amend the Public Worship Regulation Act, and make de- 
privation follow immediately on the first symptom of dis- 
obedience to a monition. If the eventual result of the judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal should be to bring the subject 
once more before the Legislature, it would be just cause for 
satisfaction. The country is saner now than it was when the 
Public Worship Regulation Act was passed, and there is 
consequently at least a chance that if the process of amend- 
ment began, it might be carried far enough to change 
the whole scope and purpose of that ill-conceived Statute. 
Otherwise, whenever a Ritualist clergyman chooses, he can, 
to all appearance, force the Judges either to imprison him, 
or to let him alone. The public conscience must be 
content to be shocked, until it realises the fact that an 
act which it distresses people to see punished more than to 
see committed probably possesses no really criminal character, 
and consequently, had better not be treated as a crime. 





Errata.—Two errors occurred in our article of last week 
upon “ the possible revolution in agriculture,” the first so patent 





as to be unimportant, the second more serious. There is, of 
course, no 1,000,000 of square miles in Llinois still unculti- 
vated, the whole area of the State, given a few lines before, 
being 55,000 square miles. The figure refers to the whole 
of the land capable of wheat cultivation in the Union, and 
is far from an ex tion. The other error is in the 
probable rate of freight. A Newcastle shipowner tells us that 
he is now receiving 5s. per quarter for wheat brought from 
America in his steamers, and that although the Liverpool 
lines accept 4s., that price cannot be reduced without logs. If, 
therefore, we take four quarters per acre as an average crop, this 
freight amounts to 16s. an acre of protection to the British far- 
mer ; or, if five quarters for a good year, 20s., nearly equal to an 
average rent. Even this burden, however, if we may accept 
the detailed statements in Mr. T. T. Vernon Smith’s account of 
Minnesota farming in this month’s Nineteenth Century, does not 
overload the American competitor. 








THE DISMAL SWAMP AT KILBURN. 
. ELL ’ee what it is, Geoarge,” said, with Stanleyan and 

Livingstonian impressiveness, a bucolic person who 
had come up from the “ Noarth,” to a friend who had done 
likewise, as the two met on a narrow plank in the midst of a 
sea of mud, at the Kilburn Show, “the beastes has the best of 
it, he-er.” The remark was at once true and forcible, and it is 
so seldom that the “ beastes”” have the best of it, that the saying 
lent a new aspect to as dismal an occasion as has, perhaps, hitherto 
been offered in the delusive character of a public festivity to the 
crowded world of London, at the height of the season. The share 
of human beings in the big International Agricultural Show on 
Wednesday was, during the earlier part of the day, depressing in 
the extreme, though there was some amusement to be got out of 
the assurances of officials on the spot that things had been infi- 
nitely worse, and that “ you ought to have been here yesterday,” 
—that is, presumably, if you were not having enough mud for 
your money on Wednesday, and desired a still more striking 
realisation of “the beautiful City of Eden, as it appeared in 
reality,” supposing it to have burst out into an agricultural 
show, combined with a fancy fair. Considering that everybody 
has been complaining that a new misery has been added to life 
by the heartless accuracy of the American weather-forecasts, 
and that the meteorological misdemeanours of the present week 
were plainly foretold, there seems to have been a want of wis- 
dom sor 2where in fixing the Show for the rainy days par exeel- 
lence of the Midsummer fortnight. The approach to the scene 
was lively enough between the showers, the very incongruity of 
Edgware Road en féte, with fluttering pennons and sturdy flag- 
staffs, rearing aloft banners charged with the noblest devices, 
a fair imitation of Guignol at a usually dreary corner 
of Percy Road, and of a thronging multitude, among which 
some of the boldest efforts of advertising hitherto resorted to were 
displayed in the solemn vicinity of Kensal Green, was in itself 
striking. Even when the scene of the display was reached, if the 
rain happened to be “ holding off,” in an interval of “ coming 
on,” the long lines of boarding, the tent-roofs, the fluttering of 
innumerable flags, the inscriptions in enormous letters over the 
top of everything—not half the anxious inquirers read them, 
and half of those, again, think it is safer to “ask,” and drive 
the officials almost mad accordingly—the stream of locomotion 
which was making for amusement, over a waste of rough 
stones at the entrance, which ought to have had the 
steam-roller at work on them at nights, the vast contin- 
gent of unmistakable country- cousins, even the toot- 
ling and banging of accidental bands exterior to the 
show, had a pleasant, holiday aspect. But the rough 
barriers, very like Smithfield cattle-pens, and the grimy, 
gritty passages, once gotten through, only the dauntless and 
enterprising spirit of a Micawber could withstaud the horrors of 
the place. A vast irregular enclosure of booths and tents, 
erected on a foundation of slimy, black, slushy, ill-smelling 
mud; a treacherous swamp (with occasional red-cinder oases), 
seamed with pools forming dangerous pitfalls, and along 
each side of its forbidding expanse an insecure and imsuffi- 
cient footway laid of dirty planking, supplemented by 
horizontal hurdles, which did not keep even the compara- 
tively few visitors of the morning hours from the perils of 
the mud-flat, and were utterly trodden down and submerged 
before the settled bad weather of the afternoon.’ In the 
centre a narrow tramway, to and fro on which travels a steam 
tramcar, by which the unwary traveller, desiring to reach the 
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horse-sheds at the farther end of the expanse, was deposited in a 
slough of despond far out of reach even of the frail but friendly 
plank, or the half-buried hurdle. Animated competition for 
places in this vehicle set in early, and anything more foolish 
than the parties looked, rushing up and down the line in the 
middle of the swamp, with a dim and distant view of long 
ranges of sheds, all devoted to eminently scientific uses, 
but as secure from intrusion as a prehistoric lake vil- 
lage, was not to be seen in the Show, except, indeed, 
the Bath-chairs! They were a joke much appreciated 
by the public. A long line of fragile basket constructions, 
without hoods, displayed upon the surface of the swamp, and 
each occupied by a motionless man in waterproof attire, pre- 
sumably waiting for the elderly ladies who wanted to be trun- 
dled in the mud at two shillings an hour, had a perfect fascina- 
tion for the gazers congregated about the wooden buildings at 
the entrance, and elicited from a pensive individual, who wore 
a sou’-wester and had his legs done up in scraps of sacking, the 
sensible reflection, “‘ There'll be a deal of roomatisum to be got 
out of them chairs after this!” A sample of cruelty to animals 
was afforded by the few privileged individuals who were driving 
open carriages about the enclosure, for the horses—all in mud- 
stockings—could hardly drag the lightest vehicle through the 
mud; and the newspaper and catalogue boys were running 
about in improvised gaiters, made of the waste copies of the 
Tuesday’s journals. 

The continuous procession on the planks was an amusing 
spectacle, not without suggestions of the tight-rope balancing- 
order about it, for the collisions of angry umbrellas produced 
much swaying, and the bucolic elbow is endowed with power to 
aid the bucolic determination to attain its ends. Occasional 
fragments of parental counsel might catch the ear, as one fol- 
lowed meekly the tramping progress of some hardy person from 
the provinces, of the John Brodie type, who did not mind a 
trifle of rain, and probably found himself in less mud than he 
was used to. “ Maria, take care you don’t get edged off!” 
struck the present writer as expressive; and “ Sophy, mind 
your boots!” as unreasonable. The beasts, who had the 
best of it, were well worth seeing, even under such 
difficulties; but the truth is that the sheep, the goats, 
and several classes of the great horned animals, could hardly 
be seen at all; the sheds in which they are lodged, very com- 
fortably, as may be ascertained by a glance at those at the 
outer end, were absolutely unapproachable. Some beautiful 
sheep, trim, curly, white, just as if they were going to stand for 
their portraits to Mr. Goodall, were housed near the path of 
planks ; but there was a long, vague vista of prospective mutton 
beyond them, and all around a mud morass. <A severe struggle 
was rewarded by a sight of the winner of the first prize among 
the foreign goats. He is a wise and imposing personage, his 
name is “ General,” and he belongs to the best friend of the 
“ beastes,” Baroness Burdett-Coutts. The sheds in which the 
shorthorns were taking it quietly were centres of interest, and it 
was delightful to see, when one could, such beautiful and pros- 
perous animals; the fine, shiny heads of the mild, massive cows 
emerging from the clothing in which their bodies were carefully 
enveloped, as they rested amid clean dry straw, their deep re- 
pose contrasting with the busy anxiety of their attendants. 
There was only one reflection which offered any compensation 
for the weather,—it was that the great efforts which had been, 
and were still being made to produce and carry on such a 
spectacle, the vast amount of labour which it demanded, made 
themselves better understood. And as the undeterred crowds 
poured in, they seemed to feel that; on all sides one heard won- 
der expressed at “ how they had ever done it,” and admiration of 
the spirit and industry of the officials of all classes. The one 
bit of rising ground within the enclosure displayed some pretty 
floral decoration, and the Dairy ‘was speedily thronged, its 
cool freshness vanishing before the damp and mud that came 
in with the multitude. To the unlearned in such matters, the 
chief impression conveyed is astonishment that there should be 
so many ways of making butter, and admiration of the order 
and neatness of the display. Bacon, too, was nobly represented ; 
but, happily, as in the American or European Fresh-meat class 
there were “no entries,” one had not to think of the nice 
creatures on view as meat. 

An announcement that the “ parades ” of British and Foreign 
Cattle must be deferred until the afternoon caused great dis- 
appointment to numbers who had come early, expecting 
to witness those performances, as advertised, at ten o'clock 





and noon respectively ; and who could not remain until late in 
the day. The decision of the authorities was, however, accepted 
with great good-humour; the inevitable was making itself felt ; 
fate was against the Show. The Queen herself had been 
beaten by the weather; but the Princes and their wives would 
be sure to come in the afternoon, and quite early in the day 
the Crown Prince of Sweden was working his way among the 
sheds with laudable perseverance. Wise visitors repaired as 
early as possible to the stables of the French and German 
horses; after a while the deep-laid straw was turned to 
sticky slush, and the utmost exertions of the men em- 
ployed failed to keep a possible footpath. The five fine 
Percherons were greatly admired, and much attention was 
directed to the German and Flemish horses, whose bow-necks, 
in pictures, are usually supposed to be efforts of the painter’s 
imagination. The procession through the stables was, however, 
of rather a silent and melancholy character, the true lovers of 
horses being always depressed by the impossibility of ex- 
changing their sentiments with the stablemen, and being, in 
the present instance, reduced to dumb-show. They pointed to 
the red-and-blue rosettes affixed to the bars on the stalls 
of the prize animals, and nodded cheerily to inarticulate Teuton 
grooms, who took no notice of their congratulations. The 
beautiful English horses had crowds of admiring visitors, 
though early in the days theirs is rather an undress levée or 
unceremonious reception, the grand occasion being the afternoon 
parade, for which great numbers of spectators were content to 
wait patiently for hours, having taken refuge in the vast stand. 
Town and country were very distinctly to be discerned among 
the crowd, the business-like aspect and attire of the latter 
being unmistakable. Sturdy, cheerful, ruddy men, in in- 
vincible boots, and with trousers turned up a good six inches, or 
serviceable gaiters, made their rounds im couples, or companies, 
determined on seeing everything, and the accents of many a 
distant county came pleasantly to the ear, amid the Cockney 
buzz. Much grave discussion might be overheard in presence 
of the truly wonderful machinery, the graceful, canoe-like wag- 
gons, the marvellous machines whereby processes, mysterious to 
the non-agricultural intelligence, are effected by methods still 
more mysterious, and whose construction is curious and beau- 
tiful, even to the most ignorant eyes. The use of brilliant 
colouring in the machinery has a very pleasant effect, and 
gives the eminently practical collection quite a festive as- 
pect. The long lines of canvas booths, with fluttering pen- 
nons and flaunting advertisements of the wares within, made 
the place resemble a great fair; and the magnitude of the Show, 
the multitude of the objects, the labour which the whole scene 
represented, the industries of which it presented a summary, 
the immense interests which it embodied, the kingdoms of 
nature which it typified, forced upon one an almost oppressive 
sense of the magnitude of that continuous effort by which the 
world is provided with its daily bread. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON EVANGELICAL 
INDIVIDUALISM. 

N the new number of the British Quarterly Review, Mr. 
Gladstone has a remarkable article on “'The Evangelical 
Movement; its Origin, Progress, and Issue,” the chief point of 
which consists in showing that it was the Tractarian movement 
in the Church of England which chiefly stimulated the Evan- 
gelical movement,—till then almost powerless so far as the 
Anglican Church was concerned;—and again, what will com- 
mand even more attention, that it was men bred under 
Evangelical influences who really took command of the Tract- 
arian movement, and who made it what it became. Mr. 
Gladstone maintains that, in some important respects, 
Evangelicalism and Tractarianism in the Church have not 
merely stood to each other as those electrical currents in oppo- 
site directions the setting-up of one of which appears to 
give rise to the other, but have stcod in a closer re- 
lation still. As to some extent opposites, they have 
fostered each other as action and reaction; but there has been 
something besides opposition between them; there has been 
so far likeness, as well as opposition, that Tractarianism has 
certainly owed half its influence to the Evangelical educa- 
tion and temperament upon which Tractarian opinions 
were afterwards grafted, and would hardly have been 
recognised as a potent force at all, but for men in 
whom that graft has been remarkable. “The fact seems to 
stand immovably,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ that it was not Hooks, 
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or Kebles, or Williamses, but Newmans, Mannings, and Wilber- 
forces, who organised and led the host, so considerable alike 
in numbers, learning, and devotion, and who converted no small 
share of the most attached children of the English Church, into 
her most determined, and in many cases her fiercest foes.” 
And Mr. Gladstone refers to the fact, well known to all the 
readers of Cardinal Newman’s history of his religious opinions, 
that that great man owed his first religious impulses, and 
some of his deepest religious impressions, to the Evangelical 
school of theology ; that Cardinal Manning belonged at one time, 
in the strictest sense, to the ranks of the same party ; and that 
three out of the four sons of Wilberforce passed over into the 
Roman Communion. And besides these, the names of well- 
known converts—Sibthorpe, Ryder, Simeon, Dodsworth—all 
attest the relation between an Evangelical school of education 
and the final issue in Rome. Of course, to some extent it may 
be said that this only illustrates the law of action and reaction, 
—that it was in repulsion to the early faith that the attrac- 
tion to the later one largely consisted. And doubtless this 
is partly true, but also partly false. No one can read the 
books of the great leader of the Tractarian movement himself, 
and not see that there was more of sympathy for Evangelical 
teaching than of repulsion to it, in the general course of 
Cardinal Newman’s thought. And no doubt Mr. Gladstone 
puts his finger on the principle which is, in great degree, com- 
mon to the two movements, when he asserts that it was the deep 
individualism of the Evangelical movement which really con- 
stituted the characteristic force—and also, as Mr. Gladstone 
holds, the characteristic weakness—of the Tractarian leaders. 
Evangelicalism in the Church of England has, says Mr. 
Gladstone, been even more strongly marked by this individual- 
ism than the same cast of thought in Nonconformist bodies, 
though how he would maintain this last assertion, in the face of 
the rapid centrifugal process which has broken up the various 
Nonconformist sects in so many directions, we hardly see. 
Indeed, we do not agree in this part of Mr. Gladstone’s opinion. 
On the contrary, we hold that the extreme individualism 
of Evangelical thought has been even more marked in the 
Nonconformist bodies than in the Church of England, but 
that it has taken quite other directions. While individual- 
ism within the Church has chiefly shown itself in trying to 
find a principle of growth and movement consistent with the 
principles of Anglicanism, the individualism of the Noncon- 
formist sects outside the Church has shown itself chiefly by 
entering into the closest relations with various energetic social 
and political tendencies, in which ample room has been found 
for the exercise of the greatest freedom of individual choice, 
theological, religious, moral, and practical. 

But, nevertheless, we do agree heartily with Mr. Glad- 
stone, that whatever form of activity the individualism 
of the Evangelical movement has caused outside the Angli- 
can communion, within it, it has promoted no current 
of movement so powerful and permanent as that to which 
it has led indirectly through the individualistic tenden- 
cies it fostered in a few of the Tractarian leaders. Nor 
is it very difficult to see how this has happened. Nothing 
is more striking in the general tendency of Evangelical 
thought, than its profound and doubtless true, but very 
easily perverted, belief in particular Providence. You can 
hardly open the writings of any great Evangelical teacher 
of any school, without finding in them some hazardous 
kind of illustration of this true faith of theirs in the particular 
guidance of their own destiny by the Almighty. For instance, 
in one of Cardinal Newman’s reviews,—the paper on the 
Countess of Huntingdon,—there is a curious letter of Mr. 
Berridge’s to Lady Huntingdon, in which he states that 
having been grievously tormented with housekeepers, he 
thought of marrying, but before doing so, had recourse 
to the sortes Biblicae,—to opening his Bible for advice, 
and accepting the first text on which his eye alighted as a 
divine warning. The first passage he found was in the Apo- 
crypha, “ When my son was entered into his wedding-chamber, 
he felldownand died ;” but this passage, being in the Apocrypha, 
did not satisfy Mr. Berridge, so he prayed for a warning from 
the Canonical Scriptures, and opening his Bible again, found in 
Jeremiah the text, “Thou shalt not take a wife,’—whereupon 
he was perfectly satisfied. That, of course, is an instance of 
a childish kind of Evangelical superstition, and we quote it only 
because it happens to have been quoted by Cardinal Newman 
himself, and illustrates the tendency of the Evangelical school 





to find a personal Providence in everything. But ina nobler form, 
the same sort of imaginative disposition to find a personal 


Providence in everything, marks Dr. Newman himself, and had’ 


a very large influence, no doubt, in his taking the great part he 
did in the Tractarian movement. Read his account of his share 
in that movement in the “ Apologia,” and you find it full of this 
vein of feeling. When going abroad in December, 1832, before 
that movement began, he tells us that as he waited for the Fal- 
mouth mailat Whitchurch, he wrote the verses about his guardian 
angel, beginning, “Are these the tracks of some unearthly 
friend ?”” In Rome, Cardinal Wiseman expressed a kindly wish 


that he and his friend might pay another visit to Rome, when Dr’ 


Newman replied, with great gravity, “ We have a work to do in 
England.” In Sicily, when quite alone, he was very ill of fever, 
and his servant thought him dying, and asked for his last direc- 
tions, which he gave, but added that he should not die, for he 
had “a work to do in England.” And it was not only that he 
felt he had a work to do, but he felt that his own individual 
way of doing it was the right one, and would not brook 
control by a Committee. Some of the Tractarians wished 
him to submit the Tracts to a Committee; but he would never 
consent, and he writes characteristically enough :—“I, out of my 
own head, had begun the Tracts; and these, as representing 
the antagonist principle of personality, were looked upon by 
Mr. Palmer’s friends with considerable alarm.” But Dr. 
Newman replied :— As to the Tracts, every one has his own 
taste, you object to some things, another to others. If we 
attempt to please every one, the effect would be spoiled. They 
were not intended as symbols e cathedrd, but as the expression 
of individual minds; and individuals, feeling strongly, 
while, on the one hand, they are incidentally faulty in 
mode or language, are still peculiarly effective. No great work 
was done by a system, whereas systems arise out of individual 
exertions. Luther was an individual. The very faults of an 
individual excite attention ; he loses, but his cause (if good, and 
he powerful-minded) gains. This is the way of things; we pro- 
mote truth by a self-sacrifice.” Yet, as regards self-sacrifice, it 
would have, no doubt, been a greater, and in Dr. Newman’s 
eyes, almost a meaningless self-sacrifice, if he had submitted him- 
self to the Committee, and allowed them to expunge the indivi- 
dual faults by which he “excited attention.” His individual- 
ism was, however, always religious and bound up with his pro- 
found belief in the individual Providence guiding his steps. 
And doubtless this it was which gave not only him, but the other 
leaders who had been fostered in the same deeply Evangelical 
belief in the individual and particular Providence guiding their 
steps, their great power amongst the Tractarians. The purely 
Anglican Tractarians, like Keble, Hook, and Williams, never 
had this keen sense of the particular Providence manifested in 
the turning-points of their lives. Of course, they believed the 
doctrine, but they would have verified it not by finding God’s 
hand in their own religious impulses, but in the invitation to 
subordinate those impulses to external authority and advice. 
This is just the difference between the Evangelical and the 
Anglican attitude of mind, in dealing with the doctrine of a 
particular Providence. Evangelicals are apt to discern the 
signs of the divinity in the active religious impulses of their 
own hearts; Anglicans, in the distrust which warns them to 
renounce those impulses, on the demand of some venerable 
authority or some time-honoured tradition. And of course, 
not only true genius, like Cardinal Newman’s, but all im- 
perious originality of mind, is apt to associate itself with the 
Evangelical individualism which finds some divine warrant for 
its zeal, rather than with the pallid Anglican meekness which 
asks for nothing better than an excuse for finding its own 
religious impulses to be arrogant and “ unchastened.” 

And though it would seem that the Evangelical movement is 
in far more deadly opposition to the Roman Catholic Church, 
than even to the Anglican Church, and in doctrine, no doubt, 
really is so, there is this to be said on the other side,—that the 
Roman Catholic Church finds far more scope for the spontaneous 
religious impulses of ardent men, than the Anglican Church, 
which tones down ardour to its own pale, subdued cast of 
thought. In the Roman Church, on the other hand, there has 
always been ample room for every well-marked phase of 
true Evangelical passion, as the high rank of St. Augustine 
in the Church should alone show. It is only the systematic 
Evangelicalism of doctrine which is condemned there, not by any 
means Evangelicalism of temperament, so long as it does not try 
to have everything its own way. It seems to us obvious that 
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the individualism of Cardinal Newman, Cardinal Manning, and 
the three Wilberforces, suffered much more from the restraints of 
the Anglican Church while they remained Anglicans, than 
it ever suffered from the heavy authority of Rome, when 
they became Roman Catholics. True Anglicans, like Keble 
and Pusey, rather like the sober, conventional restraints under 
which, move as they may, their “dear Mother” keeps them, so 
long as they stay by her. But the men of action and genius 
cannot long bear it; and hence the explanation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s paradox, that the leaders of the Tractarian movement, 
the men who gave it its great importance and its life, were 
those who began their career on the Evangelical,—which is the 
individualistic—side of Anglicanism, and ended it on the Roman, 
which, again, is another individualistic side of Anglicanism, 
though individualistic in a different and more complex sense. 





DR. RICHARDSON ON NARCOTICS. 

E Contemporary Review did, we think, a considerable service 

to English society, in publishing the collated opinions of 
eminent physicians upon the effects of alcohol. The opinions 
were so reasonable and moderate, and in some cases so definite, 
that they helped to solidify the mass of vague impressions 
floating in society, and to give people clear ideas as to what 
constitutes “ moderation ”’ in the use of alcohol. They made it 
nearly certain, with all reasoning men, that wine in excess of 
one semi-bottle of claret daily is injurious excess, though, to 
the majority of men, that amount may be innocuous, or even, in 
a proportion of cases, beneficial. We wish the Contemporary 
would now perform the same service, though, perhaps, in a 
shorter and more condensed form, as regards the use of narcotics, 
which is spreading, and is, we believe, most dangerous. Dr. 
Richardson’s paper issued in their columns this month, though 
very readable and entertaining, is neither satisfactory nor con- 
vincing. Itis not satisfactory, because he says too little about the 
real question, the moderate use of narcotics, and because he mixes 
up with his argument the tobacco question, which is separate; and 
it is not convincing, because he ignores certain masses of well- 
known facts. When, for example, he says that alcohol is the 
natural antidote to tobacco, and that total abstainers “ find that 
smoking seriously taxes their physical health, and most of them 
in due time forego even the luxury of the weed,” he is surely 
generalising very broadly from very narrow data. We speak 
on good evidence, when we say that alcohol with tobacco dis- 
solved in it is about as injurious a liquor as it is possible to 
swallow; that, in some constitutions, tobacco distinctly 
increases the stupefying effect of alcohol; and that some 
English total abstainers, at all events, seem quite imper- 
vious to the ill-effects of smoking. And Dr. Richard- 
son must be aware that the teetotal races smoke hard. 
The Turk and the Arab, hereditary teetotallers, are always 
smoking, and their nerve at all events remains uninjured, 
while all races in India abjure alcohol and smoke incessantly 
from childhood, women as well as men. These races do not 
seem to suffer, many of them being splendid specimens of 
humanity, though they have never in their lives seen alcohol in 
any of its forms. So again, Dr. Richardson dismisses far too 
contemptuously one of the most important of the Temperance 
questions,—whether total abstinence is not apt to end in the use 
of some dangerous narcotic, opium more especially. He says: 
—* As to the assertion that those who are by their pledge re- 
moved from the use of alcoholic drinks, who are professed 
abstainers, are more addicted to opium-eating than alcoholic 
drinkers, the idea is too absurd, and can only have been 
suggested for the sake of the mischief that might follow a 
promulgation of the notion, that because one devil is cast out of 
aman, another must enter that is worse than the first. The 
facts really tell all the other way. The facts in the-main are 
that those men and women who from principle abstain from 
one form of intoxicant, most resolutely abjure all forms; and 
that those who indulge in one form, are more apt than the rest 
to indulge in more than one. In the course of my career, I have 
met with some persons of English society who have indulged in 
the use of opium; but I have never met one such who 
did not also take wine, or some other kind of alcoholic drink.” 
In two cases of opium-eating which we have known well, the 
victims, one a man and the other a woman, both English, were 
total abstainers from alcohol; and we have reason to believe 
that in parts of England, at all events, landanum is much 
drunk by women instead of alcohol, just because they can get 
the one secretly and not the other. At all events, the un- 





questionable fact that in Asia the opium-eaters are not, as a 
rule, drinkers, is quite fatal to Dr. Richardson’s very broad 
proposition that the man who has the one crave almost invari- 
ably has the other. He himself has admitted that in one 
locality which he examined he found teetotallers in the habit of 
swallowing stupefying doses of ether, and we believe he will find 
that doctors who have experimented in the cure of habitual 
drunkards through moderate doses of opium, have found the 
new desire rapidly and dangerously develope. In denying, 
moreover, the extent of the use of opium in England, he 
should give more facts. No practice is more secret, and 
none on which it is so difficult to get information. If, how- 
ever, he would ask the manufacturers of laudanum and morphia 
as to the extent and nature of the demand for their drug, and 
add to that inquiry a little friendly cross-examination of the 
lower grade of country chemists, he would, we think, see reason 
to modify his opinion. We are afraid to state the quantity of 
laudanum which one wholesale chemist informed us he sent 
annually to his Lincolnshire customers, but his statement would 
amaze Dr. Richardson. It may be all given to the children, but 
that is not the chemist’s opinion. There are, moreover, as Dr. 
Richardson should be aware, “ opium-eaters ” who take marvel- 
lously small doses, who find themselves affected by the morphia 
lozenge of the pharmacopeia, containing only one thirty- 
sixth of a grain, and who can carry their poison in their waist- 
coat-pockets. Beyond a slow but certain loss of appetite, what 
is the effect of such minute doses,—that is what the foolish public 
ought to know. 

With Dr. Richardson’s main idea, which is evidently that the 
sale of narcotics should be made more difficult, we heartily 
sympathise. We cannot see, for instance, why the deadly 
habit of swallowing absinthe should be allowed to take root 
among us, as it is doing; why that dangerous drug, which is a 
direct cause of epilepsy and of the most injurious brain-affections, 
while it has absolutely no beneficial effect which quinine has 
not, should not at once be placed among ordinary poisons. There 
is no vested interest as yet in its manufacture. Its import is not 
yet large. Its sale supports no one. Its use is not defended 
by any political body like the publicans. An Act of two lines 
would probably suppress its sale altogether; whereas, if it once 
takes the hold here that it has done in France, it may be im- 
possible to undo the mischief. We believe, also, that the terrible 
effect of chloral, on the character as well as the body, ought to 
be made much more public. Thousands of people think it a 
most innocent relief from “ nervousness.” It enfeebles the will 
quite as much as opium, and the taste for it increases more 
rapidly. Chloralism, in a sufficiently developed form to call for 
a physician’s assistance, may be uncommon; but chloralism in 
a minor form is, unfortunately, very prevalent, and the drug is 
by no means always taken to procure sleep. It is taken at all 
times of the day, and there are certainly physicians in London 
who would not endorse Dr. Richardson’s opinion that the prac- 
tice has not extended among women, but is confined to nervous 
or over-worked men. It has not, we believe with Dr. Richard- 
son, reached the poor; but that only diminishes, and does not 
extinguish the social danger, increased, we are told on the highest 
authority, by the occasional use in this country of “ very corrupt 
chlorals.” People should know that the drug is as dangerous 
as opium, and the habit of taking it, except temporarily and 
under medical advice, given ad hoc, is nothing but a dangerous 
form of drunkenness. We have known it swallowed in quantities 
having a perceptible effect, by people with a most genuine and 
even fanatic horror of drink. 

After all, the great question, which the physicians avoid, 
always recurs. Why does the human race always and every- 
where show this proclivity towards the use of drugs which are 
not nice, like wine, and do not exhilarate like whiskey, but 
simply enable those who consume them to forget themselves ? 
It is probable that the use of such poisons is exceedingly old. 
There is a Sanscrit name for opium, and we have been told, but 
do not for ourselves know, that one of the Vedas gives a recipe 
for a narcotic of great power; the Berserkars of the earliest 
Norse history ate a preparation of hemp, and Dr. Richardson 
himself gives the following strange account of a practice of 
classical antiquity :— 

“The ancient physicians, dating from Dioscorides himself, tell of 


the use of a wine made into a narcotic by mandragora. From the 
leaves and from the root of the Atropa Mandragora the ancient phy- 
sicians prepared a vinous solution, which in many respects had the 
same properties as the chloral hydrate of to-day. This wine, called 
‘morion,’ was given to those who were about to be subjected ta 
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painful surgical operations or to the cautery, so that ere the sensitive 
structure was touched, the sick man was in a deep sleep, during 
which the operation was performed without the consciousness of 
feeling, not to say of pain. The sleep would last for some hours. 
From this purely medical or surgical use of morion, the application 
of it extended. Those who were condemned to die by cruel and pro- 
longed torture were permitted to taste its beneficence, and to pass 
from their consummate agony through Lethe’s walk to death. A 
little later, and the wine of mandragora was sought after for other and 
less commendable purposes. There were those who drank of it for 
taste or pleasure; and who were spoken of as ‘ mandragorites,’ as we 
might speak of alcoholics or chloralists. They passed into the land 
of sleep and dream, and waking up in scare and alarm, were the 
screaming mandrakes of an ancient civilisation. I haye myself made 
the ‘ morion ’ of that civilisation, have dispensed the eee Seay of 
Dioscorides and Pliny. The same chemist, Mr. Hanbury, who first 
put chloral into my hands for experiment, also procured for me the 
root of the true mandragora, From that root I made the morion, 
tested it on myself, tried its effects, and re-proved, after a lapse of 
perhaps four or five centuries, that it had all the properties originally 
ascribed to it. That it should have come into use as a narcotic by 
those who first tasted it for its narcotic action, and that they should 
have passed into mandragorites, is not more surprising than that 
other and later members of the human family should have become 
chloralists.” 

Be it noted that in none of these cases is there the slightest 
attraction for the palate. Both morphia and arsenic are in 
France made up in ways either attractive or tasteless, 
but laudanum, the regular English form of opium, is 
filthy, absinthe is scarcely better, chloral is unattractive, 
and hemp as nauseous as any other pill. [Coca, the 
Peruvian drug, is perhaps an exception. We have not 
seen it, and it is almost unknown in England, but from its 
extraordinary effect in suspending hunger, it deserves more atten- 
tion than it has received. } That things so exceedingly nasty 
and so visibly injurious should still be sought for in all places 
and ages, points to some deep-seated need which physicians have 
never yet been able to meet. That need is not sleep only or 
mainly, for the crave is found in classes which know well the 
earliest of all truths,—that for sleeplessness there is no remedy 
to be compared with physical fatigue. The crave may be, as 
Dr. Richardson suggests, abnormal, or only produced by in- 
dulgence in the drugs ; but it is strange, if it is so, that it should 
ever have begun. Is it not at least as probable that the eating 
of the narcotics, like the use of charms, began when it was 
necessary for all men to fight, and all men had not the courage, 
—that narcotics were used first of all to allay fear? That was 
certainly the first cause for the employment of the extracts of 
hemp, and is still in the East the main cause for their continued 
use. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
saltaligonaions 
MISS RYE AND THE DISPOSAL OF OUR PAUPER 
CHILDREN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your article on “ The Use of Stimulants in the Treatment 
of the Sick Poor,” and the instructive report of the medical 
officer of St. George’s Union, recently presented to the Board 
of Guardians, which appeared in the Spectator of last week, 
prompts me to bring under the notice of your readers, if you will 
permit it, a subject of a kindred nature connected with our Poor- 
law Administration. However important the sanitary condition 
of the sick and infirm may be, both to the poor inmates them- 
selves, and to the ratepayers, who have to find the means, there is 
another class, constituting a rising generation of paupers, which 
seem to me to demand more care and attention than it usually 
receives. Among the average number of 80,000 paupers of both 
sexes, able-bodied and infirm, in the Metropolis, one-half of 
which are habitually inmates in the workhouses and infirmaries, 
while the other half only receives out-door relief, there is a large 
per-centage of young children. Some of the more infantile 
(most of whom are born in the workhouse and of unknown 
fathers) are scattered in the different parish unions, while a 
large number are collected from the several unions into district 
schools like Ashford, where some 600, ranging in age from 
five to fifteen, are placed to be educated. What training 
they receive in these overgrown institutions of the Poor-law 
administration, at what cost to the ratepayers, under what 
sanitary conditions, and with what ultimate result,. are 
questions of the gravest interest to all concerned. It 
is with this last, however, more especially that I would 
draw attention at the present moment. In regard to the 


expense, I will merely say that I believe the estimated cost 
of each child per week for maintenance at the Ashford Schools 





is 4s. 6d., and the establishment expenses, including loans and 
interest on the buildings, averages at present about 12s. 6d. per 
week in addition, making a total cost of 17s. per week. If we 
may take the average duration to be ten years, that would give 
a total expenditure for each pauper child at the rate of £44 per 
annum of some £440. 

For such an outlay there should be an adequate result, and 
nothing less than the redemption of all these unfortunates from 
the pauper state, which they inherited from the vices or the 
misery of their parents, could possibly be considered in this 
light. Whether the aggregation of such a large number’ 
of boys and girls under similar conditions, and an ex- 
pressly mechanical and unhomelike rule, be the best mode 
of preparing them for a final emancipation from the 
pauper element, with its continuing associations, or their 
detachment from all their belongings in a more distant 
locality by a boarding-out system, is open to discussion. But 
neither plan has, I conceive, yet received the amount of public 
attention, its importance deserves. How to save the rising 
generation of pauper children from drifting back into the dark 
and troubled stream from whence they came, when they leave 
the cold shelter of the workhouse, either on their own account 
or apprenticed out by the Guardians, is one of the most difficult 
problems of Poor-law administration. And no attempt hitherto 
made in this country for its solution has been attended with 
much success. 

Much has been done for the boys by our training-ships and 
industrial schools, but the disposal of the girls constitutes a per- 
manent difficulty. All the reports of the Poor-law Unions of 
the Metropolis, from which many hundred young girls are 
annually apprenticed or placed out in service, give a lamentable 
account of failures, whenever the trouble has been taken to 
trace their history through a few years. A taint of pauperism 
and vicious associations seems to cling to them, wherever they 
go, with fatal effect. In Canada, on the contrary, it has now 
been proved, by the labours of Miss Rye during a period of ten 
years, and the clearest and most positive evidence, that all but 
a very small per-centage of the poor destitute and deserted girls 
taken to Canada by her have acquired respectable homes, are 
happy, well conducted, and prosperous, whilst the cost of send- 
ing them out is scarcely greater than one year’s expenditure of 
each individual kept in England under Poor-law management ! 
With such results and promise of future benefit, it is difficult 
to understand the Poor-law Board throwing serious difficulties 
in the way of emigration, under such care and guidance as Miss 
Rye secures. The two pleas on which such opposition rests 
are, first, that there is a want of young women in England for 
domestic service; and secondly, that the Government of Canada 
does not afford sufficient official imspection to justify the 
Poor-law authorities in sanctioning or aiding Miss Rye’s efforts. 

Of Mr. Doyle’s report, on which the action of the Poor-Law 
Board is said to rest, it is not my intention to speak within the 
brief space that can be allowed. But I may observe that the 
answer to the first objection is to be found in the statement 
made in the House of Commons, about the same time as 
his Report appeared, that the surplus women of this country now 
amount to 900,000 more than the men; whereas, in Canada, 
the conditions and proportions are exactly the reverse. There 
is no deficiency, therefore, here of raw material, but how many 
mistresses would take or train for domestic service the girls of 
the class now referred to, with their antecedents? In Canada 
there are well-to-do farmers and residents who will—and make 
them homes such as they cannot find here, with the work and 
training of a servant; the service being accepted as the equiva- 
lent for their maintenance, while they are learning their calling. 

The second objection—namely, the want of official and in- 
dependent supervision,—is more intelligible, because, no doubt, 
some security of this kind is desirable in all cases. But the 
Dominion authorities have now made a provision of this nature, 
adapted to the habits and customs of the country, and one that 
promises to be at least as effective for its purpose as any 
hitherto provided by Poor-law Commissioners or Guardians, 
if less encumbered by red-tapeism and official forms, without 
which nothing in higher administrative regions seems to be 
deemed worthy of any confidence. In the meanwhile, the 
decision of the present Poor-law Board, reversing the action 
of the Poor-law authorities under the last Ministry, must 
be acquiesced in, so far as workhouse children are conm- 
cerned,—acquiesced in, that is, until a change of Ministry, 
or the progress of public opinion, and the cumulative force of 
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evidence beyond question or suspicion, shall produce some 
change in the powers that be. But I am the more anxious to draw 
public attention to the good work Miss Rye is carrying through, 
with no other help than such as a few constant friends and 
subscribers are able to give her, in the way of funds and en- 
couragement. Some who take an interest in such labours 
may perhaps be induced to visit the Home at Peckham 
by-and-by, when the Home fills again and Miss Rye returns, 
and form their own judgment of the work and the manner 
in which it is carried out. It is easy enough of access, for in 
twenty minutes the Chatham and Dover trains to the Crystal 
Palace, leaving the Victoria Station every half-hour, nearly, 
will set the visitor down within a five minutes’ walk. The 
old, square-looking house which forms the Home lies back, 
in a little wilderness of trees and greensward, hid away, 
indeed, from the busy suburb of Peckham Rye, at the bot- 
tom of a short lane. It has, indeed, the look of having 
been forgotten by speculative builders and busy land-agents 
for the last century, and was secured some years ago for 
its present benevolent purpose. I paid it a visit last month, 
just before Miss Rye’s departure, on what is, I believe, her 
thirty-second voyage across the Atlantic, with her goodly 
charge of “ wastrels,” collected from the byways and highways 
of this great city, and some brought to her by poor relatives, who 
have heard of the happy future which has been already secured 
to so many of their class, with a kindred race, on the other side 
ofthe Atlantic. Some 36 little girls, ranging from five to fifteen 
years of age, I had understood had been thus gathered 
under the sheltering roof of the Home, and were ready to 
embark, and I wished to see them before they left. I could 
not but feel that if Miss Rye was to carry her inten- 
tions out, she must be supported by those who do not care 
themselves to live with poor outcasts, and make voyages across 
the Atlantic burdened with such an armful of helpless little 
ones! The door was opened by a tidy, strong-looking girl, some 
fourteen or fifteen years old, who took my name with as much 
composure and ease as any well-trained housemaid, although I 
found she was one of the number now waiting to embark, and 
had been only a few weeks at the Home. I must not occupy 
your space by telling in any detail all I saw of the dormitory 
and sanitary arrangements—the admirable order and cleanli- 
ness and home-like look everywhere, in striking contrast to the 
cheerless and drilled look of workhouse children and arrange- 
ments—nor of the wholly unexpected work of the school-room, 
over which Miss Rye’s sister-presides with equal energy and suc- 
cess. I can only say that I have never been so impressed in any 
institution with a sense of the “ motherly ” care with which the 
whole of these little girl-arabs had been so quickly broken in 
to harness, and brought under the controlling iufluence of 
cleanliness, order, and method. 

A week or two later, I saw them all take their departure from 
the station for Liverpool, looking bright and well, and as 
happy as if it were indeed but a “herring pond” they were 
going to cross on a summer’s day. Many friends, both Cana- 
dian and British, had come on the same errand, and to wish 
them “ God-speed.” Among the former was notably the Arch- 
deacon of Niagara, in whose parish Miss Rye’s Canadian Home 
is situated. The testimony of one such witness, after many 
years of familiar acquaintance with her work, is of the most 
satisfactory kind, and may well supply the place of actual 
observation, for all who have not had the same opportunities of 
testing its character and value.—I am, Sir, &c., _ 

RUTHERFORD ALCOCK. 





“ ART.—WANTED, A WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION.” 
(THE OLD SOCIETY.) 

(To THe Eptror OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”) 
Sm,— Under the above heading, an article appeared in 
the Spectator of the 7th inst., containing statements injurious 
to the Society under review, which I trust you will allow me to 
correct. Before doing so, let me say that I and my brethren of the 
“Old” Society recognise most fully the freedom which is justly 
claimed by critics, and that entire credit should be given them 
for conscientiousness in the performance of their duties to the 
Press and the public; and they are, of course, free to advocate 
any other means than those existing, which they think may 
secure a better representation of Art, even if such means should, 
in their consequences, be destructive of private interests, but 
we think the critic’s position cannot be held to excuse him in 
promoting his views by misstatements of facts. 





The first misstatement the writer of the article alluded to 
makes disparaging to “the Old Society ” is :—“'The average attend- 
ance during the season, at the fullest time of the day, is about 
fifteen,” the fact being that it is about sixty. Does the critic 
know that 30,000 visitors have attended the summer exhibition 
of the “ Old” Society in one season ? 

With respect to the critic’s imaginary “colloquy” between 
buyer and Keeper (not “ Secretary”), which, he says, 
“may frequently be heard,” it is, no doubt, graphic and 
amusing; but so far as it is meant to apply to the “Old 
Society,” I have the assurance of our keeper that the jobbing 
therein described has no existence. And as to the “petty 
higgling” charged, allow me to state that the list of prices of 
all the works for sale is open on the table for reference, and is 
unalterably fixed before the private view, on which day by far 
the greater number of sales is made; and the Gallery is so 
thronged, as to render it impossible for the keeper to listen to 
any attempts on the part of purchasers to “bargain.” The 
number of works then sold is nearly double that disposed of 
during the remainder of the season ; in some few instances, no 
doubt, purchasers arrange privately with the artists for their 
works, but the Society has no cognisance of such sales. 

The statement that “the Gallery takes its ten per cent.” 
appears to me to be one scarcely within the province of the 
critic to make, as it applies to the purely private arrangements 
of the Societies named, and does not concern the public. As 
regards “the Old Society,” it is quite incorrect. Until after the 
death of the late keeper, Mr. Thomas, no charge of any kind 
has ever been made upon sales, the Society not concerning 
itself with the business of collecting payments and distributing 
the works at the close of each exhibition; it has since, for greater 
convenience, made this a part of the-regular duties of the keeper ; 
and to meet the attendant expenses, a charge of three per cent. 
is made upon the works sold in the Gallery by members, and 
one per cent. upon those sold by Associates. 

I now come to a charge which directly impugns the honesty 
and fair-dealing of every member of the Societies named. The 
words are :—‘ The artists not unnaturally despise their patrons, 
and paint them big, bad pictures, for which they ask four times 
what they are worth, and thrice what they intend to take;” 
this, taken with the context, is an imputation which should not 
have been made without proper evidence shown,—and having 
regard to the character of the Spectator, is most injurious, 
It is only due to all the artists comprehended in it, that it 
should be either substantiated or withdrawn. 

The writer’s assertions that after the private view, “ as a rule, 
nobody goes,” and “the Gallery is nearly empty,” are so mani- 
festly incorrect as to need no further refutation.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Tue Secretary or “THE Oxp Society.” 

Gallery, 5 Pall Mall East, 8.W., June 26th. 


[Our critic’s statement as to the average number of visitors 
to the Water-Colour Galleries was based on an experience of 
many years, though, as far as the “Old Water-Colours” are 
concerned, we have no doubt that he underrated the attendance 
at the “fullest” time of the day. The colloquy that the Secre- 
tary objects to so much was, in fact, heard by our critic at a 
water-colour gallery, and was not specially attributed to any 
given Society. The per-centage taken by the Gallery was a 
rough statement, intended to include the varying rates of the 
three Societies; we regret it should have been inaccurate in the 
amount named. The last charge which the Secretary mentions 
was simply a statement of the result which follows when 
buyers ignorant of the merits of pictures endeavour to pur- 
chase them at abnormally cheap prices; and may be put more 
clearly, perhaps, in the following form,— When artists find out 
that buyers expect them to reduce the price of their works, they 
naturally ask for them, in the first place, more than they are 
worth.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





RELIGIOUS INDIFFERENCE. 
(To THE EprToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The suggestion of “J.G.” has much force. It may be 
well illustrated by a fact with which I am acquainted. Nearly 
fifty years ago, taking a house of business, the proprietor, 
anxious for his servants’ welfare, instituted family worship. 
All but the head man were fresh hands, with whom it was in 
the terms of their engagement that they should attend. It was 
important, if possible, to retain the older servant, but quite 
obvious, from his hostility to any religious sentiment, that he 
would resent either dictation or any milder overtures. A 
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general notification of the hours was therefore given, and no 
notice taken of his absence. After some while, he one morning 
suddenly caught up a chair, and exclaiming that, as nobody 
seemed to care anything about his soul, he thought it was 
quite time to look after it himself, he carried it to the room of 
meeting, and ever after attended, with marked and permanent 
benefit.—I am, Sir, &c., W. F. W. 





JACKDAWS AND MEN. 
[To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 

Sm,—The followimg statement, the accuracy of which I can 
guarantee, may perhaps interest some of your readers. On 
Saturday last one of my children purchased two young jack- 
daws from a boy, who probably had taken them from their 
nest. Jackdaws abound in this island. The young birds were 
fully fledged, but were scarcely able to fly. They were left for 
the night on a balcony, in the belief that they could not escape. 
Early on Sunday morning, two old jackdaws made their appear- 
ance, and after some trouble, succeeded in taking the young 
birds on their back, and then began to fly away with them. 
Unfortunately, the old birds were startled by the barking of our 
dogs, and in their panic the little birds fell to the ground. The 
servants, who witnessed this attempt at rescue, picked up the 
young birds, and put them into a place of security. One of the 
birds was apparently injured by its fall, and died a few hours 
afterwards. Later in the day, as I was sitting in the garden, I 
saw eight jackdaws circling in the air, and uttering loud cries. 
Seeing this, I brought the surviving youngling out from its 
cage, and turned it loose into the garden. I then made every 
human being quit the garden, and ordered a strict watch 
to be kept from the house. In a short time, the eight 
jackdaws descended, and called the little one to them. It 
made a feeble effort to fly, but could only succeed in reaching 
the lowermost bough of a small tree. Then, one of the old 
jackdaws, coming to it, induced it to mount on him, and then 
the whole party went off in triumph. This was witnessed by 
several persons. Ido not think that the jackdaws’ nest can 
have been near to my house, which is surrounded by other houses, 
and has no large trees or rocks in its immediate vicinity. 

How did the bereaved old birds find out where their young 
ones were P How, when they had failed in their first attempt 
at rescue, did they manage to call in the assistance of friends ? 
I am induced to believe with Cowper, that jackdaws are wiser 
than men. If, during the Berlin Congress, Lord Cairns and 
Lord Cranbrook, with the rest of the Cabinet, had flown to 
Berlin and brought home those two callow fledgelings, Lords 
Beaconsfield and Salisbury, on their backs, the fate of the East 
might have been changed. I should like to have seen their 
homeward procession, and would gladly have lent the Minis- 
terial jackdaws some plumes for their triumphant return.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Frank Ives ScuDAMORE. 

Prinkipo, Sea of Marmora, June 24th. 

P.S.—One of my sons declares that the young birds which 
my little girl purchased were young crows, and not young jack- 
daws. I think that he is wrong, for I have been well acquainted 
with crows and jackdaws for many years, but as I do not wish 
to do any dishonour to the ancient family of my old friend 
‘maitre Corbeau,” I give my son’s view for what it is worth. 
So far as the instinct and the intelligence of the birds are con- 
cerned, it matters little whether they were jackdaws or crows. 
Politically, I should not be much troubled if the Berlin Con- 
gress had been terminated either by the Conservative jackdaws 
or by the Liberal crows. 





UNITED PRESBYTERIANS AND THE WESTMINSTER 
CONFESSION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your article of May 31st on “ The United Presbyterians 
and the Westminster Confession,” you repeat the current 
language about the opposition between the divine purity which 
you regard as the ground of our fears, and the divine love which 
you regard as the ground of our hopes. I think this is neither 
true nor Scriptural ; it may,no doubt, be deduced from scripture, 
but only by a somewhat arbitrary way of piecing passages 
together. The divine purity is, no doubt, the ground of our fears, 
when we consider the consequences of sin, but it isalso the ground 
of our hopes, when we reflect that purity must desire not only 
the defeat and punishment of sin, but also, and still more, its 
extinction. The divine love is, no doubt, the primary ground of 





our hopes, but love may demand punishment, and will demand 
it, if it is necessary for the destruction of sin. 

Nor can I agree with you that the language of Scripture 
is equally divided between the endless and hopeless misery 
due to sin in the future life, and the hope of a final restor- 
ation. St. Paul says that the end will come, when God 
will be all in all, after the abolition of all enemies, whereof the 
last is to be death,—that is to say, the collective consequences 
of sin. No equally decisive passage can be quoted on the other- 
side from any part of Scripture, except perhaps the apocryphal 
Revelation of St. John.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosEPH Joun Muppxy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, June 8th. 








POETRY. 
——_—__——_ 
“THE SOLDIER’S PETITION.” 
[aIR: “ MORE OR LEss.”’] 
I ’LIsTED one day in a marching brigade— 
More fool I; 
And in a rash moment turned soldier by trade, 
(Don’t know why,) 
For I very soon wished that I’d stuck to my spade. 
Certain-ly,—certain-ly. 


They sent me away to an isle in the East, 
Very hot; 

The living was awful, for man and for beast, 
What they got ; 

And the privates, though “ full,” didn’t like it the least = 
They did not,—they did not. 


For national honour they said it was right— 
Be it so; 

But I caught a bad fever the very first night, 
So don’t know: 

I was sent home again in a terrible plight, 
To my woe,—to my woe. 


But when I was well I was packed off by train, 
Yes I was, 

To a corner of Africa over the main,— 
Oh, because 

The honour of England required it again ; 
Which is poz,—which is poz. 


We slaughtered the savage, for fame and renown, 
Over there; 
And I caught a new fever for Church and for Crown, 
For my share! 
And the Tories are up, and the profits are down, 
That I swear,—that I swear! 


So here I am home again, crippled for life, 
From the seas ; 

And that’s the result of your wars to the knife, 
By degrees ; 

And what’s to become of my children and wife, 


If you please,—if you please ? H. C. M. 








ART. 
ovigaiinnne 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FINAL NOTICE. ] 
In this, our last notice of this year’s Academy, we continue our 
mention of the chief pictures of general interest, beginning 
with No. 212, in the third room. As in our preceding article, we 
shall not mention the numbers of the works, but take them in 
the order of the Catalogue, naming only the gallery in whieh 
they are placed. 

“ Stella,” by G. F. Terrell, a clever single-figure study, in old- 
fashioned dress, chiefly remarkable for being painted in soft 
tones of pale primrose and grey, which are very skilfully 
managed; the pose of the figure also is simple and natural, and 
the whole picture, a success in a modest way. “A Midsummer 
Night,” by H. W. B. Davis, R.A., is a grey, moonlit landscape, 
with cattle in the foreground. The cattle are finely drawn, and 
the effect aimed at is one which is out of the usual track 
of our artists, and as such deserves a word of recognition ; 
otherwise, we confess the composition does not interest us. 
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“ Hamlet and Ophelia,” by C. W. Cope, R.A., “ May Day,” by 
P.F. Poole, R.A., and “ Marat,” by Eyre Crowe, A., are works 
which, being hung together at the beginning of the fourth 
gallery, almost take away the visitor’s breath, from their 
lack of value and interest. In the case of Mr. Poole, criti- 
cism may well be silent. If he thinks that it is to his 
credit to send sach a crude and evidently only half-finished 
picture as the one we have referred to, he has earned the 
right to toleration; but for the admission of such works as 
Mr. Cope’s “Ophelia” and Mr. Crowe’s “ Marat,” there can 
be little excuse, and it is with feelings of wonder that we 
reflect that the latter painter has been made within the last 
three years an Associate. This is really the gravest charge 
that can be brought against the present administration of the 
Academy,—that it does not know a good painter from a bad one, 
and appears to elect its members from those who have least 
pretence of being more than good handicraftsmen. What 
else can possibly account for the exclusion of Mr. Brett? For 
the last five years, Mr. Brett has been without a rival in his 
pictures of coast and sea; his drawing and his colouring have 
been equally true, determined, and elaborate; his subjects have 
been most beautiful, and his mere technique most masterly. 
How is it that he is not an Academician,—not even an Associate P 
Is there any answer to this query? Many times the Academy 
have complained that the Press makes vague and unjust accu- 
sations against them,—will they now give the public an answer 
to this simple question? Do they consider Mr. Brett’s land- 
scapes and seascapes to be inferior to those painted by members 
of the Academy, and if they do not, why have they not recog- 
nised the artist’s merit, by bestowing upon him the (so-called) 
Academic distinction? It is simply beside the mark to talk 
about the Academy being a private society, which has a right 
to do as it likes; that is not the rank which the Academy 
claims, nor that which it holds in most people’s estimation. 
It is considered to be the great judge and promoter of artistic 
merit, and while it holds that position, it must be prepared to 
show that it exercises its patronage with justice. We have 
placed before the public a plain issue,—either the Academicians 
think Mr. Brett’s pictures inferior to their own, and so rightly 
keep him out, or they think them superior to their own, and so 
jealously and wrongfully keep them out. In the first case, they 
must be considered to be incompetent judges; in the second, 
partial ones, and incompetence or partiality should alike dis- 
qualify them. For it must be noticed that Mr. Brett’s reputa- 
tion at the present time is one which admits of no cavil or 
denial; it is not like that of some artists, Mr. Burne Jones, for 
instance, the merit of whose pictures is denied as frequently and 
as vehemently as it is asserted, but it is universally affirmed by 
all of us who love sunshine and beautiful aspects of nature. 
Continuing our walk round the gallery, we come to “No 
Surrender,” by A. C. Gow, one of the most careful and skilful 
of our figure-painters. This work represents a group of French 
soldiers who have retreated into the loft of a barn, and are 
engaged in pulling up the ladder by which they have ascended, 
while one of their number fires down through the still open 
trap-door. This picture is full of life and varied action, and 
tells its story plainly ; perhaps the story was hardly worth the 
telling, but that must be left to each spectator’s personal feeling. 
“A Resting-Place,” by G. H. Boughton, a semi-comic, semi- 
pathetic group of tramps, resting under some trees, with con- 
siderable character in the various figures introduced. The 
landscape is of the usual harmonious drab and green, not 
natural, but very harmonious, and more akin to the French 
manner of painting than the English. On the whole, 
a clever genre picture. ‘“ Peasant Girls, Varengeville,” by 
Alice Havers, a work of the same class as Mr. Boughton’s, but 
painted in a key of bright, warm colour, very pretty and very 
clever, perhaps leaning a little too much to mere prettiness. 
This lady’s pictures will make many painters of the “ school 
of clay ” look to their laurels. “ The Pomona Festival,” by Alma 
Tadema, one of this artist’s most delightful small works ; it is 
curious to notice how his pictures increase in interest and beauty, 
as they decrease in size. 

In the fifth gallery, “ Gehazi, the Servant of Elisha,” by J. 
. E. Hodgson, A. A thoroughly delightful picture, and consider- 
ing its aim, perfectly successful. Gehazi is standing above 
the heap of coin, chuckling, and rubbing his hands with 
delight; his expression of joy and avarice is splendidly ren- 
dered. Mr. Hodgson sometimes misses the spirit of jest, at 
which he so frequently aims, but this year there can be 





no doubt that he has painted a most masterly picture, 
—and what is more rare still, one of perfect originality. 
“The Roum-i-Sultana,” by Val. C. Prinsep, A. This is the 
first work by Mr. Prinsep since his election as an Associate, 
and if it does not quite justify his election, yet shows the artist 
at his best. It represents a European beauty (who has been 
made the favourite wife of some Eastern potentate), being 
fanned by an Indian slave. The colour of the picture is chiefly 
a rich crimson. The faults of all Mr. Prinsep’s work, namely, 
a certain weakness of painting and lack of concentrated interest, 
are still evident here ; and his merits, a graceful arrangement of 
lines, and a clever use of strong shades of colour, are also to be 
seen. It is cultivated and intelligent work, but when all is said 
and done, it hardly exceeds the level of the amateur. Clara 
Montalba’s “ A Canal, Venice,” should be noticed ; it differs in 
no way from the works which we have criticised so often in the 
Water-colour Gallery, save in being ten times their size. 
“Their Only Harvest,” by Colin Hunter, we have noticed pre- 
viously, but must reiterate our conviction that it is the most 
powerful seascape in the exhibition. There is a good landscape 
of Knight’s, and a “ Sarah and Isaac,” by Goodall, R.A., both 
good in their way, but calling for no remark. ‘The Sea-birds” 
Resting-place,” by P. Graham, A..—a good example of the 
artist. 

In the sixth gallery, “ Vespers,” a quiet and thoughtful 
picture, by C. Napier Hemy, very superior to anything whick 
we have before seen by him. The subject is a boat, with monks, 
and the background is formed by the walls and houses of some 
old city. “Reapers,” by D. Farquharson, a pleasant, sunny 
picture, somewhat conventional in its treatment, but very light. 
and fresh. “ In Manus Tuas, Domine!” by Briton Riviere, A. 
A knight, in very bright, white armour, riding into the vailey of 
the shadow of Death, and holding up the hilt of his sword for 
protection against the powers of evil; his horse is snorting; 
and backing with fright, the hounds crouching to the ground; 
in the background, the miry forest. The natural thought on 
looking at such a subject and such a treatment of it, is that we 
have seen it all before,—dark caverns, owls and bats, whining 
dogs, snorting horse, faith-inspired knight, and ell the rest; 
und though it seems as if it were hard to condemn a picture 
because it tells us nothing fresh, yet that is really a sufficient 
condemnation of a work representing such a subject. If a 
painter takes a subject of high imagination, and only treats 
it as A B C and D would have treated it, well, in respect of 
imagination, the picture is a failure, and the very power of 
the subject but heightens the feeling of disappointment. For 
the rest, it seems to us that this picture is better painted 
than most of Mr. Riviere’s, and the attitudes of the dog and 
horse are especially good. “ Before Leuthen,” by R. C. Wood- 
ville, is a carefully-painted soldier-picture. ‘The Swineherd,” 
by C. E. Johnson, is a landscape bought by the Royal Academy 
with a portion of the Chantrey Bequest, but not otherwise re- 
markable, save for its size. “At Hampton Court in the Olden 
Time” is a clever costume-work, skilfully grouped. “ Toil and 
Pleasure,” by J. R. Reid, is a picture of farm-labourers pulling 
turnips, and in the distance some huntsmen breaking through 
a stiff bullfinch into the same field; this picture also has been 
purchased by the Academy. “The Return of the Penitent,” by 
C. Amyot, is a foreign picture of the same subject as that of 
Mr. Fildes; it is carefully painted and well arranged, but 
thoroughly conventional. 

In the seventh gallery, we have a work which represents the 
“ Passage of the Sarda by 700 Elephants.” Asan incident of the 
Prince of Wales’s visit to India, and an historical record of the 
fact that there were 700 elephants, this picture has its value, 
but we have not discovered any other merit in it. It is, in fact, 
an impossible subject gallantly struggled with, but with neces- 
sary unsuccess. “ Lilies, Oleanders, and the Pink,” a clever 
boudoir picture, pleasant, we should imagine, to the lady who 
sat for the “ Pink,” quaint and a little fantastic in treatment. 

In the lecture-room, “The Moated Grange,” by J. L. Pickering, 
a careful and somewhat imaginative landscape of still water 
and leafless trees. “The Struggle for Existence,” by Bouverie 
Goddard, is a fight between wolves in the snow, very animated 
and well drawn, but destitute of beauty. It is hard to see 
why an artist should paint, or a purchaser buy, pictures 
of such a repulsive subject as wolves eating one another. 
In the lecture-room, “ Her Lord and Master,” a clever picture of 
tramps in the snow, by W. Weekes. “Norham,” by George 
Reid, a fine effect of light and shade on hill and calm river. 
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“The Daughter of the House,” a sick child propped up in bed, 
by Frank Holl, a somewhat mournful but effective picture. Mr. 
Holl cannot quite get away from the seamy side of life. 
“Robert Marnock, Landscape Gardener,” by T. B. Wirgman, 
a thoroughly good portrait, in a very unpretending style, 
worthy to be classed with the “Samuel Cousins,” by Mr. 
Holl, though in a somewhat lower grade. “Ave Maria,” 
by H. R. Robertson, quiet Venetian boat scene, painted 
with much genuine feeling. “Meg Merrilies and the Laird 
of Ellangowan,”—well painted horse, figures very poor, and the 
composition tame to the last degree. No painter that we know 
of with the ability of this artist, is so unfortunate in the choice 
and arrangement of his subjects. “La Famille D.,” by Fantin; 
this picture is painted in the coldest of French greys and blacks. 
The family are all in black, the flesh of the family is all in grey, 
the effect produced is absolutely sepulchral. Nevertheless, 
the painter is evidently a man of strong perception, and the 
work is full of character. Nothing, however, can, in our opinion, 
excuse the ashen key of colour. “ An Angel’s Visit,” a graceful 
domestic picture of a lady visiting a sick boy in a poor room, 
and bringing him flowers ; this is by M. E. Stables, better known 
as Miss Edwards, painter of “The Last Kiss.” 

In the tenth and last gallery there is little to interest us that we 
have not previously mentioned. “The Old Neighbour Gone Be- 
fore,” by Arthur Hopkins, is a rather pathetic street-scene, ap- 
parently in Belgium or Holland. “The Two Maries at the Tomb,” 
by Thorburn, A., has little to recommend it save its attention 
and a certain amount of academic skill in the disposal of the 
long draperies. ‘“ Mushroom-gatherers,” by H. H. Cauty, is a 
clever effect. of sunshine, somewhat exaggerated. “Sunday 
Evening at Sea,” by T. Nash, a bold effect of light and shade, 
the greater portion of the picture being occupied by a fishing- 
boat, which is dark against wave and sky. “Catharine Douglas 
putting her Arm through the Staple of the Door,” by L. J. Pott, 
can only be described as a meritorious failure ; and “At the 
Pantomime” shows Mr. Barnard at his worst. There is, further, 
an interesting portrait of Professor Clifford, by John Collier ; 
and a clever study of “Old Battersea—Moonlight,” by Cecil 
Lawson. We must here end our notice of the Academy, and 
can only say, in conclusion, that we hope, ere another year has 
passed over our heads, some alteration may be made by which 
the present arbitrary acceptance and rejection of pictures by 
the Hanging Committee may be regulated, and the exhibition 
be conducted more on the plan of the French Salon, than of a 
small and select circle of artists, who seem to be interesting in 
inverse ratio to their Academic rank. 








BOOKS. 


—»_—— 
RODERICK HUDSON.* 

We learn in a prefatory note that Roderick Hudson was origin- 
ally published in Boston in 1875, and hence we suppose that it 
is not a later work than The American, The Europeans, and An 
International Episode, but an earlier one. We are glad of this, as 
it is certainly in some respects inferior to them. Like all Mr. Henry 
James writes, it is skilful and subtle, and also somewhat dreary 
in its total effect upon the mind. But it certainly contains less 
vivacity and more dreariness than the books we have referred to. 
Mr. Henry James is never tired of contrasting the complexity 
of the Old World with the simplicity of the New. We hardly 
know which he prefers. Apparently he prefers the Old World 
intellectually, and the New morally. It is certain that he 
thinks the New World a little slow, compared with the Old, and 
the Old World intensely rusé, compared with the New. And he 
is never tired of contrasting the two, and showing the be- 
wildering effect produced by the rich and complicated European 
world of art and society on the homely Puritan mind, or on the 
simple shrewdness and keenness characteristic of the Western 
States. 

In Roderick Hudson, Mr. Henry James confines himself ex- 
clusively to the study of the effect produced by the world of 
Roman art and Roman society on American natures. Roderick 
Hudson is an American, who, with a great genius for sculpture, 
is failing to learn to be a lawyer. Rowland Mallet, an American 
connoisseur in art, finds him out, and offers him the means of 
going to Rome to study sculpture, at which he eagerly grasps, 
leaving behind him his mother, and a cousin, to whom he is en- 





* Roderick Hudson. By Henry James, Junior. 3 vols. Revised Edition. 
London: Macmillan. 





gaged, in the little Massachussetts village of Northampton. 
In Rome, a girl of marvellous beauty, also of American blood, 
but not pure American blood, intoxicates poor Roderick, and 
dries up the springs of his enthusiasm as an artist by the fever 
of his passion for her ; and his friend Rowland Mallet persuades 
him to send for his mother and cousin, in order to cure this dis- 
temper of the heart. This Roderick does, without effect on 
himself, though with much on them. And so the whole novel 
may be said to be a study of the effect produced by Roman 
art and manners on different types of American character. 
First, and perhaps foremost, there is Mrs. Light, the American 
adventuress, who had deserted her father, betrayed her husband, 
and eventually taken to spurious piety, and to superstitions of 
the fortune-telling kind, in addition to the great work of her life, 
the making of a great match for her beautiful daughter. No- 
thing in the book is better done, perhaps nothing quite so well 
done, as the curious mixture of frantic superstition and frantic 
but purely Yankee worldliness in Mrs. Light, when she finds 
her daughter determined to reject an extraordinarily wealthy 
Neapolitan Prince, Prince Casamassima, who is anxious to 
marry her. Mrs. Light has sent for Rowland Mallet, that he 
may say a word to her daughter on behalf of the Neapolitan 
Prince :— 

“*Speak to her, plead with her, command her!’ she cried, pressing 
and shaking his hands. ‘She'll not heed us, no more than if we were 
a pair of running fountains. Perhaps she will listen to you; she 
always liked you.’—‘ She always disliked me,’ said Rowland. ‘But 
that doesn’t matter now. I have come here simply because you sent 
for me—not because I can help you. I can’t advise your daughter.’ 
—‘ Oh cruel, deadly man! You must advise her; you shan’t leave 
this house till you have advised her!’ the poor woman passionately 
retorted. ‘Look at me in my misery and refuse to help me! You 
needn’t be afraid, I know I’m a fright, I haven’t an idea what I have 
on. If this goes on, she and I may both as well turn scarecrows. If 
ever a woman was desperate, frantic, heart-broken, such a woman 
speaks to you now! I can’t begin to tell you. To have nourished a 
serpent, sir, all these years! to have lavished one’s self upon a viper 
that turns and stings her own poor mother! To have toiled and 
prayed, to have pushed and struggled, to have eaten the bread of 
bitterness and gone through fire and water—and at the end of all 
things to find myself at this pass. It can’t be, it’s too cruel, such 
things don’t happen, the Lord don’t allow it. I’m a religious woman, 
sir, and the Lord knows all about me. With his own hand he had 
given me his reward! I would have lain down in the dust and let 
her walk over me ; I would have given her the eyes out of my head 
if she had taken a fancy to them. No, she’s a cruel, wicked, keart- 
less, unnatural girl! I speak to you, Mr. Mallet, in my dire distress, 
as to my only friend. There isn’t a creature here that I can look to 
—not one of them all that I have faith in. But I always admired 
you. I said to Christina the first time I saw you that you were a 
perfect gentleman, and very different from some! Come, don’t dis- 
appoint me now! I feel so terribly alone, you see; I feel what a 
nasty hard heartless world it is that has come and devoured my 
dinners and danced to my fiddles, and yet that hasn’t a word to throw 
to me in my agony! Oh, the money alone that I have put into this 
thing would melt the heart of a Turk!’ During this frenzied outbreak 
Rowland had had time to look round the room and to see the Cavaliere 
sitting in a corner, like a major-domo on the divan of an antechamber, 
pale, rigid, inscrutable-—‘I have it at heart to tell you,’ Rowland 
said, ‘that if you consider my friend Hudson——.’ Mrs. Light gave a 
toss of her head and hands. ‘Oh, it’snotthat! She told me last night 
to bother her no longer with Hudson. Hudson forsooth! She didn’t 
care a button for Hudson. I almost wish she did; then perhaps one 
might understand it. But she doesn’t care for anything in the wide 
world except to do her own hard wicked will and to crush me and 
shame me with her cruelty.’—‘ Ah then,’ said Rowland, ‘I am as 
much at sea as you, and my presence here is an impertinence. I 
should like to say three words to Miss Light on my own account. 
But I must wholly decline to talk to her about Prince Casamassima. 
This is simply impossible.’— Mrs. Light burst into angry tears. 
‘Because the poor boy is a prince, eh ? because he’s of a great family 
and has an income of millions, eh ? That’s why you grudge him and 
hate him. I knew there were vulgar people of that way of feeling, 
but I didn’t expect it of you. Make an effort, Mr. Mallet; rise to 
the occasion; forgive the poor fellow his advantages. Be just, be 
reasonable! It’s not his fault, and it’s not mine. He’s the best, the 
kindest young man in the world, and the most correct and moral and 
virtuous! If he were standing here in rags, I would say it all the 
the same. The man first—the money afterwards: that was always 
my motto—ask the Cavaliere. What do you take me for? Do you 
suppose I would give Christina to a vicious person? do you suppose 
I would sacritice my precious child, little comfort as I have in her, 
to a man against whose character a syllable could be breathed ? 
Casamassima is only too good, he’s a saint of saints, he stupidly good. 
There isn’t such another in the length and breadth of Europe. What 
he has been through in this house not a common peasant would endure. 
Christina has treated him as you wouldn’t treat a dog. He has been. 
been insulted, outraged, persecuted! He has been driven hither an~ 
thither till he didn’t know where he was. He has stood there where 
you stand—there, with his name and his millions and his devotion— 
as white as your handkerchief, with hot tears in his eyes, and me 
ready to go down on my knees to him, and say, “ My own sweet Prince, 
I could kiss the ground you tread on, but it isn’t decent that I should 
allow you to enter my honse and expose yourself tothese horrors again.” 
And he would come back, and he would come back, and go through 
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it all again, and take all that was given him, and only want the girl 
the more. I was his confidant ; I know everything. He used to beg 
my own forgiveness for Christina. What do you say to that ? I seized 
him once and kissed him, I did! To find that and to find all the rest 
with it, and to believe that it was a gift straight from the pitying 
angels of heaven, and then to see it dashed away before your eyes 
and to stand here helpless,—oh, it’s a fate I hope you may ever be 


Mrs. Light is the type of an American whose mind, origin- 
ally frivolous enough, has been absolutely subdued by the 
smallest frivolities of the Old World. She has no knowledge at 
all of the world of Roman art,—mistakes a statue of Adam for 
one of a Roman gladiator, and that of Eve for a gipsy,—but 
she does know the world of Continental fashion; and her 
Yankee shrewdness, too, tells her something of the meaner 
secrets of the heart. Between the two we have the woman 
who raves in this fashion at the prospect of her daughter's 
refusing a rich Neapolitan prince as a suitor; and who con- 
ceives of the dreadful expedient of overriding her daughter's 
wishes, by threatening a publication of her own, and therefore 
indirectly also of her daughter’s, shame, in case she refuses 
to yield. Mrs. Light, with her little sense and little character, 
yet indomitable tenacity and unscrupulousness of purpose, 
and her worship of the world she lives in, is a powerful sketch; but 
then she has but a slight relation to the story, and is too 
intrinsically uninteresting for the ablest study in it, which 
in many senses she certainly is. 

The hero, Roderick Hudson, is certainly not equally well, 
though much more elaborately painted. Mr. Henry James’s 
object has been to draw a man of thoroughly original, but of 
what may be called a thin vein of genius, a man with too little 
genius to find a resource in his genius from the fermentation of 
his griefs and passions, a man who needs to guard carefully 
the tranquillity of his heart, in order to extract any perennial 
spring of suggestion from his head. He is a restless egotist, 
who is blind to almost everything in others which has no 
special significance for himself; but yet a brilliant egotist, 
whose interest for himself is so great, that by means of that 
which interests him in himself, he can interpret powerfully a 
good deal in other people. The picture is powerful in itself, and 
to a certain extent, natural. Only what we doubt is this,— 
whether any man of genius so great as Roderick Hudson's, ever 
could be so long and so completely diverted from the natural 
themes of that genius by an unhappy passion. If we know 
anything of the true artist, we should say that when the first 
edge of bitterness due to personal disappointments was 
once dulled, the imagination of the sculptor, instead of 
being dried up, would be quickened by the new insight it had 
gained into the meaning of certain lines of expression written on 
the countenance. Roderick Hudson must be quite a new type 
of artist, if, with the power and originality attributed to 
him, his imagination was simply dried up by his unreturned 
passion for Christian Light. His selfishness and egotism are 
not, perhaps, over-done. But his artistic sterility under pain 
and disappointment surely is. Surely nothing has greater effect 
in stimulating the imagination than mental pain of which the 
first keenness is past. 

But probably the cleverest sketch in this dismal little group is 
poor Mrs. Hudson, the motherly little wren of a woman, who is, as 
Mr. James says, in relation to her influence in society, quite “im- 
ponderable,” and who nevertheless manages to make her son’s 
friend and patron so very miserable, by her quaint assumption of 
a right to reproach him—to hold him responsible—for her son’s 
derelictions of duty and defects of character. Nothing can be 
better than this :— 

“Oh yes, Mr. Mallet, be merciful! said Mrs. Hudson, in a tone 
which for all its gentleness made Rowland stare. The poor fellow’s 
stare covered a great deal of concentrated wonder and apprehension, 
—a presentiment of what a small, sweet, feeble, elderly lady might 
be capable of in the way of suddenly generated animosity. There 
was no space in Mrs. Hudson’s tiny maternal mind for complications 
of feeling, and one emotion existed only by turning another over flat 
and perching on top of it. She was evidently not following Roderick 
at all in his dusky aberrations. Sitting without, in dismay, she only 
saw that all was darkness and trouble, and as Roderick’s glory had 
now quite outstripped her powers of imagination and lifted him 
beyond her jurisdiction, so that he had become a thing too precious 
and sacred for blame, she found it infinitely comfortable to lay the 
burden of their common affliction upon Rowland’s broad shoulders. 
iad he not promised to make them all rich and happy? And this 
was the end of it! Rowland felt as if his trials were only beginning.” 


And again,.-when Mrs, Hudson, in alarm for her son, plucks up 
courage to assert herself, and makes a formal visit to Mr. Mallet 
in her best gown, to inform him officially, as it were, that she 





holds him responsible for restoring Roderick to cheerfulness and 
artistic activity, nothing can be better described than her 
attempt at indicating this feeling, without verbally expressing 
it :— 

“ Her visit was evidently intended asa formal reminder of forgotten 

vows. Mrs. Hudson was doubtless too sincerely humble a person to 
suppose that if he had had the wicked levity to break faith with her, 
her imponderable presence would operate as a chastisement. But by 
some diminutive logical process of her own, she had convinced herself 
that she had been weakly trustful, and that she had suffered Rowland 
to think too meanly, not only of her understanding, but of her social 
consequence. A visit in her best gown would have an admonitory 
effect, as regards both of these attributes ; it would cancel some favours 
received, and show him that she was not incapable of grasping the 
theory, at least, of retribution! These were the reflections of a very 
shy woman, who, determining for once in her life to hold up her head, 
was actually flying it like a kite. ‘ You know we have very little money 
to spend,’ she said, as Rowland remained silent. ‘Roderick tells me 
that he has debts, and nothing at all to pay them with. - He says I 
must write to Mr. Striker to sell my house for what it will bring, 
and send me out the money. When the money comes, i must give it 
to him. Iam sure I don’t know; I never heard of anything so dread- 
ful. My house is all I have. But that is all Roderick will say. We 
must be very economical.’ Before this speech was finished, Mrs. 
Hudson’s voice had begun to quaver softly, and her face, which had 
no capacity for the expression of a privileged consciousness, to look 
as humbly appealing as before.” 
But making all allowance for these admirable pictures, and for 
many graphic passages describing Rome and Italian scenery, we 
cannot but say that, on the whole, this is adismal story. Indeed, 
Mr. Henry James delights in dismal stories. He thinks, appar- 
ently, that it is flying somehow in the face of his own genius to 
let any story fall out happily. But still, in most of them, though 
he insists on making you dismal in the end, he contrives to 
amuse you very much in the interval. But in this book he 
makes you dismal almost from beginning to end. He makes 
it so very evident that Roderick is to go to the bad, that Mary 
Garland will not desert him, and will never return Rowland’s. 
love, that Rowland Mallet will not desert Roderick, and that 
Mrs. Hudson will be a burden on all, that there is hardly a ray 
of sunshine through the story. Even Christina Light is a 
dismal beauty. You cannot enjoy her picturesque, grand ways, 
because you feel that an inward dreariness is at the bottom of 
them all, and so there is no set-off against the dreariness of the 
main story. Why is Mr. Henry James, with all his great 
talents, so deeply persuaded of the pessimism of human destiny ? 
Is it that he thinks it the destiny of all New Englanders, not 
only “to suffer and be strong,” but to suffer the more from 
making acquaintance with the main stream of civilisation, 
and be all the stronger for thus suffering the more? Cer- 
tainly he has never published anything of which it has not 
been the chief idea that evil comes from the Old World, against 
which the New World fights desperately a losing battle, or at 
least a battle in which it loses happiness, at the expense of a 
sort of dismal aureole of moral glory. 





THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 
M. Wresener has made an elaborate and interesting study of a 
highly interesting period. The early years of Elizabeth were 
years of infinite peril, and she walked, like Christian in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, with snares on one side of her 
path and pitfalls on the other. More than once she must have 
given up all hope of life, and the plots of her friends were as 
dangerous as the machinations of her enemies. Elizabeth had 
to rebut the charge of immoral conduct, as well as of treasonable 
practices, and her danger, while still a girl in her teens, gave her 
self-reliance, caution, and courage. The exercise of these virtues 
made her strong to govern afterwards as a Queen, but her early 
troubles, while developing many fine qualities, served to harden 
her womanly nature. Her position in early life forced her to 
be deceitful, her Tudor blood rendered her vindictive, and the 
uses of adversity failed in her case to teach gentleness and for- 
bearance. M. Wiesener professes to have made some discoveries, 
and to have cleared up some doubtful questions, with regard to 
the early life of this famous Queen. It is well known that cer- 
tain sources whence historians of Elizabeth were accustomed to 
draw materials are not to be trusted, and that recent researches 
in the Record Office and elsewhere have thrown much 
fresh light upon English history during the Tudor period. 
The keen interest thus awakened in history during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries has not been without its 
dangers, and more than one brilliant effort has been made to 


* The Youth of Queen Elizabeth, 1533-1558. By Louis Wiesener. Edited from the 
French. By Charlotte Blackett. 1879. 
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make a tyrant a hero, and to subvert the common judgment of 
mankind. Even Mr. Froude’s eloquence, however, has failed to 
alter the popular and, we doubt not, in the main, just opinion 
of Henry VIILI., and if our estimate of Mary, of bloody memory, 
is, to some extent, modified, and we can sympathise with her in 
her ardent desire to honour her mother’s memory, and also to 
restore the faith in which Katherine had lived and died, we 
think M. Wiesener judges too favourably of the woman 
whose cruelty and intolerance have left so hideous a stain 
on the pages of English history. Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
was far from being the paragon of virtue represented by Court 
poets and by historians, who sedulously cultivated the art of 
fiattery, and cared more for Protestantism than for truth. 
It is her glory to have been the leader of a great nation in a 
great age, and to have proved, by her choice of statesmen and 
her undaunted spirit, that she was worthy of the position. If, 
as a woman, she was fickle, weak, and cruel, rash in her judg- 
ments, jealous of admiration, and open to flattery,—as a Queen, 
she evinced, in every serious crisis, a spirit worthy of a great 
monarch, and showed how well she understood the brave people 
whom she governed. 

The study of such a character, and of such an age, 
will always prove attractive to the historical student, and 
in spite of the labour already bestowed on it, there is room for 
the fresh research expended by M. Wiesener. Having had 
access to the best English sources of information, he claims to 
have proved that Mary never loved Courtenay, and that so far 
from being jealous of her sister, she had serious thoughts of 
marrying her to that worthless man. He asserts that Philip 
was never enamoured of his sister-in-law, and that instead of 
“‘casting his nets” to marry Elizabeth in case of Mary’s death, 
he “ tenaciously pursued the plan of giving her in marriage to 
Emmanuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy ;” he describes, for the 
first time, by the help of the “ Bedingfield Papers,”’ Elizabeth’s 
captivity at Oxford, and by the help of Renard’s despatches 
and the correspondence of Noailles, the plots and counter- 
plots by which she was so deeply affected. M. Wiesener’s 
book is less valuable for the statement of facts hitherto 
doubtful or unknown, than for the graphic style in which it re- 
presents some of the principal actors in the drama, and the 
dangers by which Elizabeth’s path wascompassed. Truly does 
Miss Yonge say that “ England was a battle-field for the cun- 
ning of Simon Renard and of Noailles; the one Royal sister was 
played off on the other, and the plans and agitations of the time 
have come down to us with freshness almost dramatic, when the 
letters from the two Ambassadors are placed in juxtaposition.” 
Of these letters the historian has made ample use, and the 
reader who follows his pages with the care that they deserve 
cannot fail to gain a larger knowledge of Elizabeth, and of the 
years 1533-1558, in which, while still young, she played so 
important a figure. 

Some of Elizabeth’s earliest trials were due to the coarse love- 
making of Admiral Seymour, who, when the husband of 
Katherine Parr, showed his predilection for the young Princess 
in so gross a fashion as to compromise her character. It is even 
believed that Lord Seymour’s marriage was contracted in order 
that he might draw nearer to Elizabeth without arousing 
suspicion :— 

“No sooner was the Lord-Admiral living with Katherine at Chel- 
sea, under the same roof as Elizabeth, than he recommenced his 
pursuit of the second daughter of Henry VIII. She was in her 
fifteenth year. She was precocious in mind and knowledge, but not 
80 in delicacy, one of the qualities that were not the special pride of 
the sixteenth century.” 

That she was not offended by his familiarities is evident enough, 
and it is evident also that Kate Ashley, her governess, while 
threatening to complain to the Lords of the Council when 
Seymour proved troublesome, connived at the bold lover. Be- 
fore his marriage he had tried to win the Royal Princess for his 
wife, and after Katherine’s death he aspired again, regardless 
of the fact that such an attempt, without the consent of the 
Council and of his brother, the Protector, was high treason. 
The Admiral was arrested and sent to the Tower. Elizabeth’s 
steward and governess were sent to the same prison, and 
the Princess was confined to her residence at Hatfield. 
There Sir Robert Tyrwhit was commissioned to sound her 
and to discover what he could from her admissions; but 
she would confess nothing that might compromise the 
Admiral, and seems to have acted with consummate tact 
throughout. Nor was this all, for she managed to repress 
every sign of emotion upon: hearing that Seymour had died 





upon the scaffold. “The Protector’s spies hastened to inform 
Elizabeth ; they wished to feast upon her grief, and to denounce 
her. But what a prodigy! Impassable and impenetrable, it is 
stsied that she said,—‘ This day died a man with much wit and 
very little judgment.’” M. Wiesener has some doubt about the 
authenticity of this speech, but Miss Strickland has none, and 
adds, after quoting it,—‘* There can be no doubt that Elizabeth 
has been entangled in the snares of a deep and enduring passion 
for Seymour,” a statement less likely to be questioned than the 
heartless words she quotes from Leti. That Elizabeth dide' 
suffer severely, despite the appearance of indifference, is evident, 
from the dangerous illness that followed the execution of her 
lover. She found relief in study, and won the noblest praise 
from Ascham. 

Another prominent fact in the story of Elizabeth's early life 
is her relation to Courtenay, who, upon being pardoned and 
restored to his rank, was made a centre of Court intrigue. 
It was generally wished that Mary should marry a subject, 
and Courtenay lacked no external recommendation for that 
high position. But his character was worthless, and Mary 
knew it to be so. Moreover, she was bent upon marrying 
a foreigner, and had fixed her choice upon Philip of Spain. 
Great was the annoyance of Noailles, great the exultation of 
Renard, when the game the Ambassadors had been playing was 
thus brought toa conclusion. Gardiner had favoured Courtenay, 
and he was supported in his claim by the mass of the people 
and the greater part of the nobility. A Court had formed 
round him, “his good offices with the Queen were purchased. 
Bishops coming into his presence bent the knee as before the 
Sovereign herself.” The foolish fellow, who had been nurtured 
in a prison until the age of twenty-six, found the contrast too 
great for him, gave way to dissipation, and disgusted Mary, 
whose nature, evil as in some respects it was, could have no 
sympathy with vice and folly. Ithas been asserted by Burnet, 
Hume, and other historians that the Queen was fascinated by 
Courtenay, who had given his heart to Elizabeth; that the 
sisters were thus rivals, and that the younger was, in conse- 
quence, exposed to the greatest dangers :— 

“ Such is the tradition,’’ writes M. Wiesener, “ which has made its 

way and become established in history. But we have a right to say 
that it is a story of pure imagination...... It is quite possible 
that Mary may have watched Courtenay, under stress of the public 
appeal to marry him, considering whether he deserved that she 
should surmount her repugnance to marrying a subject in his favour ; 
but as for inclination for him, there is none to be seen. There was 
so little of amorous rivalry between the two sisters in it, that Mary 
was by no means disinclined to give Elizabeth in marriage to 
Courtenay. The severities afterwards directed against her arose 
from totally different causes.” 
This is, we think, true, and it is equally true that personally 
Courtenay cared nothing for Elizabeth, or she for him. The 
intrigues of the time, however, brought them very near together, 
and on the outbreak of Wyatt's conspiracy both were at the same 
time in danger of a violent death. Elizabeth seems to have had 
but faint hopes of life when she was sent to the Tower, and it 
was with difficulty that she could be induced to enter that gloomy 
prison-house; on leaving it, two months later, for Woodstock, she 
seems to have feared poison, and asked whether Bedingfield was 
a man to commit secret murder, if requested to do so. Sir 
Henry led a harassing life with his troublesome and dangerous 
prisoner, and M. Wiesener’s use of the “ Bedingfield Papers” 
has enabled him to relate this portion of his narrative with 
some minuteness. It will be found eminently readable. That 
Elizabeth escaped from the fate of a conspirator was not so 
much due to her innocence as to her profound astuteness and 
caution. The Government could not prove her guilty, and 
were forced to release her, yet it is evident that she sympathised 
with Wyatt’s plot, and also that, while outwardly adhering to 
the Roman Catholic faith, she managed to secure popularity by 
sympathising with the Protestants. The enthusiasm Elizabeth 
excited whenever she was permitted to go abroad must have 
been not a little galling to her unhappy sister, especially after 
the miserable frustation of the hope that she was about to 
become a mother. 

In conclusion, we cannot praise too highly the conscientious 
labour M. Wiesener has bestowed upon this study of Queen 
Elizabeth’s early days. We wish we could speak as highly of 
the :vay in which his work has been edited and, we suppose, - 
translated, by Miss Yonge; but it is long since we have met 
with a translation betraying so many marks of carelessness and 
incompetence. Many of the sentences, indeed, are utterly un- 
intelligible, and some are so grotesquely unidiomatic as to 
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read like the literal renderings made by a schoolgirl. Mistakes, 
too, are not infrequent, and if the book should attain the honour 
of a second edition, it will need careful revision throughout. 





MEMORIALS OF SAMUEL CLARK.* 


‘Tuest Memorials will be interesting to that large circle of 
friends to whom the subject of them was personally known, and 
endeared by his deep as well as his lighter social sympathies ; and 
not less so to those who care for the records of the formation of 
a fine character, and of the work which a self-made man can do 
in the world,—and especially to such as need the encourage- 
ment which a life of successful battle with difficulties, within 
and without, offers to those who have themselves to contend 
with like circumstances. Samuel Clark was born at South- 
ampton in May, 1810. Those who delight—with Darwin and 
Galton—to find evidences of the hereditary desoent of moral 
and intellectual character, may be pleased to read that Clark's 
paternal ancestor was believed to be Henry, second son of 
Oliver Cromwell,—a tradition curiously confirmed by the story 
that on Clark being introduced to Mr. Samuel Lawrence while 
engaged on a picture of Oliver Cromwell, he looked hard at him, 
and then asked for a sitting, that he might copy his eyelids, 
the only ones he had ever seen in a living person which 
resembled those in the existing portraits of the Protector. 
On his father’s side, too, there was a traditional pedigree 
reaching back to Henry VII.’s time, and including several 
generations of parish clerks. Actually, he was the youngest 
-of ten children of a middle-class family, settled at Southampton, 
strict members of the Society of Friends. We gather from 
allusions in his journal and letters that his father was some- 
what stern and narrow, though conscientious and religious, 
while his mother was both more loving and more catholic in 
her sympathies ; and that while the familv was highly respected 
alike by those who were and were not Quakers, young Clark 
had early to learn what it was “to knock about the world, and 
earn his own bread,” though he was able, in his twenty-fifth 
year, to write, “It is desirable for you and me to seek some 
other business. It ought to make us brimful of gratitude that 
we can leave our parents and sisters in comfortable circam- 
stances, and therefore that we need have no pressing anxiety 
on any account.” 

After four years of school, broken into by a year of bad 
health,— 

“When, at the early age of thirteen and a half, his father decided on 
employing him in his business, Samuel went down on his knees to beg 
to be permitted to remain longer at school. His mother added her en- 
treaties to his, and collected his school-bills, to show that only £30 
had been spent on his education. The request was refused, with the 
words, ‘Thou knowest enough for what I want of thee.’ His ardour 
for knowledge was not, however, abated by this check, and he set 
himself diligently to carry on his studies alone. At this period of 
his life, and for the next few years, his hours of business 
were from six a.m. to eight p.m, so that his only times for read- 
ing were before and after these hours, and during the intervals 
allotted for meals. He appears rarely to have had a day’s holiday, 
and to have taken hardly sufficient out-of-door exercise to keep him 
in health...... The extent of his reading in English was mar- 
vellous, considering the circumstances; and he also acquired an 
accurate knowledge of French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to which 
the study of various sciences was added.”’ 

It was not without important and permanent influence on the 
future career of young Clark, that Mr. Michael Maurice, father 
of Professor Maurice, now came with his family to live at 
Southampton. The spirit of the old Unitarian minister and 
schoolmaster was stirred by the want of intellectual energy in 
the town; he found out the young Quaker, and called him to 
help to infuse life into the torpid existence of the local 
mechanics’ institute and literary and philosophical society, 
while assisting him in return in a systematic course of study, 
after his business of the day was finished. In Elizabeth 
Maurice, the eldest daughter of the family, the youth found a 
friend who could sympathise with him not only in his love of litera- 
ture, and especially of poetry, but also in the religious difficulties 
which he now felt to be involved in his position as a Quaker. 
Still more important was the help which he got from Frederick 
Maurice, who was approaching the like questions for himself 
from another side. After long and thoughtful examination of 
the subject, recorded in his journals, Clark decided on joining 
the Church of England, though it was not till 1837 that he 
formally avowed the change, from his conscientious reluctance 





* Memorials, from Journals and Letters, of Samuel Clark, M.A., F.R.G.S., late Rector 
of Eaton Bishop, Herefordshire, and formerly Principal of the National Society's 
Training College, Battersea. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Wife. London : 
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to put himself in opposition to his father and mother, and to 
wound their own religious convictions. In 1836 he went to 
London, and became a partner in the publishing firm of the 
Messrs. Darton, the younger of whom had married his sister. 
Here he was able not only to enjoy the society and the sympathy 
of Mr. Maurice, lately become Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, but 
to do his friend some important service. 

The great Evangelical revival of the preceding generation was, 
if not dying out, yet fading into the light of common day, and 
the High-Church revival, under the guidance of Dr. Pusey and 
Mr. Newman, was begun. Wide-spread and lasting as have been 
the effects of this latter revival upon the mind and life, political 
and religious, of the country, they would have been still 
greater—greater for evil, and less for good—but for the 
counteracting force of which Frederick Maurice was the repre- 
sentative. Mr. Maurice was entering upon what became the 
work of his life,—the assertion that truth and reason, and not 
authority and tradition, were the sustaining pillars of the 
Church, and that if the Church did employ truth and reason, 
so, and so only, could she solve for us all the otherwise insoluble 
problems of human and national life. A man of genius, one of 
the master-spirits who make the course of their generation to 
be other than it would have been without them, would no doubt 
have found means of utterance in any case; but it was not un- 
important to him at that moment to have in Clark an enthu- 
siastic publisher, who, not without pecuniary and other sacri- 
fices, brought out in monthly pamphlets the Letters to a Member 
of the Society of Friends, in which Maurice maintained his 
ideal of the Church against that of the Tracts for the Times. 
And at the same time, by putting the Educational Magazine 
under Maurice’s editorship, Clark assisted him in taking a 
leading place in the great controversy of the day about 
National Education. The interest in National Education, and the 
enthusiastic eagerness and earnestness with which the young 
men of forty years ago, together with some of their elders, not 
only argued, but worked, might be fitly described in language 
taken from Milton’s “Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing.” Something of this may be seen in Clark’s corre- 
spondence at this time; and as the matter passed from con- 
troversy to action, he began to take an active part in the latter, 
too. His journals show that he had long desired to become a 
Christian minister : circumstances made the business he was 
in distasteful to him, and after—amidst the greatest hindrances 
and delays—completing his residencé at Oxford and taking his 
degree, he was ordained in 1846, and a few weeks later ap- 
pointed Vice-Principal and Chaplain of St. Mark’s Training- 
College for National Schoolmasters, which had been established 
by the National Society, under the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. In 
1848 he became and for some years after continued to be a lecturer 
at Queen’s College, which he had assisted Mr. Maurice in estab- 
lishing, for the higher education of women. Letters from Dr. 
Coleridge, from Miss Wedgwood, and from a pupil at St. 
Mark’s, describe his great success as a teacher in both Colleges, 
in language which is enthusiastic in its admiration, but which 
those who knew him will not think exaggerated. In 1849 he 
married Miss Ellen Heath, by whom he had four children, of 
whom three died in infancy, and the remaining one only sur- 
vived him a few months. The failure of his health from overwork 
compelled him to resign the Vice-Principalship of St. Mark's 
in 1850; but after some months’ rest he was able next year to 
take the office of Principal of Battersea Training UCollege. 
During the outburst of interest in education of which we have 
spoken, Sir James Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. Edward Tufnell, 
men of no less noble an enthusiasm than was inspiring Mr. 
Maurice and his friends, though they were for the time rather 
opponents than fellow-workers, had established a College 
for training schoolmasters in a fine old country-house 
—once, if we do not mistake, the abode of Lord Chester- 
field—on the banks of the Thames, at Battersea. After carry- 
ing it on for some time, chiefly at their own expense, they made 
over to the National Society, with only the stipulation—if 
we remember rightly—that a fair trial should be allowed 
to some arrangements they had made for the education 
not being exclusively that of the Church of England. 
The Society appointed Mr. Clark to the office of Principal ; 
large additions were made to the buildings; and under his 
admirable management, during the seventeen years that 
he continued to direct the College, it became a model of 
what a training-college for national schoolmasters should be. 
He had already proved himself an able lecturer and teacher; he 
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now showed himself to be a no less able organiser and ad- 
ministrator. His journals and letters in earlier years tell how 
much there was in his former circumstances, and his consci- 
entious self-culture, to have prepared him for this work; and 
for a detailed account of what that work was, and how ex- 
cellently it was done, we must refer our readers to the account 
given in a letter from Mr. Evan Daniel, the present Principal of 
the College, and a former pupil of Mr. Clark, or to Mr. Clark’s 
own evidence before the Education Commission in 1860. 

He used to say that such an office as his should only be held 
for a limited time, as it was one which required a special in- 
fusion of new energies, as well as new thoughts and methods, 
at short intervals, and his health was again giving way when 
he decided to retire from Battersea. To the discredit—strange, 
if it were not so usual—of the Heads of the Church for which 
he had trained nearly a thousand schoolmasters, he was only 
able to retire by an accident of private patronage. The 
remaining thirteen years of his life were spent in two country 
parishes in Herefordshire, where he was actively occupied, 
in addition to his parish work, in the diocesan inspection of 
schools, in conducting the education of his only son together 
with other pupils, in the duties of an examiner for the Society of 
Arts and for the Oxford Local Examination, as well as in various 
literary engagements. When a publisher, he wrote and edited 
many school-books, as well as Peter Parley’s Wonders of Earth, 
Sea, and Sky, and Peter Parley’s Ancient and Modern Atlas. 
He wrote articles in the Educational Magazine, published many 
valuable geographical, historical, and physical maps and atlases, 
contributed several articles to Dr. Smith’s Bible Dictionary, and 
to the Speaker’s Commentary the portions on Leviticus, part of 
Exodus, and Micah. He was also one of the judges in the 
Educational Department of the Great Exhibition of 1862. 

Of ‘his domestic life, its happiness and its sorrows, of the 
death of his first wife, of his second marriage with Miss 
Holldsworth, to whom we owe these Memorials, and of the 
pious submission and cheerfulness of his last painful illness, 
we will not here speak, but will conclude with the summary of 
his character given by one of his oldest friends, in a letter to Mrs. 
Clark :— 

“Clark was a man of deep personal piety; an orthodox, though a 
liberal clergyman of the Church of England ; and not less active and 
useful in his parishes, and in the diocese in which those parishes lay, 
than he had been in the Colleges of St. Mark and Battersea. Besides 
his Biblical and ecclesiastical learning, which was considerable, there 
were few subjects of literature or of natural science with which he 
had not more or less acquaintance. His ready powers of conversa- 
tion, and his genial and sympathetic temperament in all social rela- 
tions, made him a general favourite with ordinary acquaintances; 
while those who knew him well prized his friendship—ever gentle, 
op oo and unselfish as it was—in proportion to their intimacy 
with him.”’ 





REMBRANDT AND TITIAN.* 

Tue spirit of the art of Rembrandt seems to have been the out- 
come of his yearning to raise the familiar native paths of 
Amsterdam art to the levels of that greater dignity and sublimity 
which had been reached during the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding his birth, in Italy. Few more robust and keen artistic 
organisations have existed than that of Rembrandt. Though 
certainly the works of Rembrandt never rivalled those of the 
Venetians and Florentines on their own ground, occupying as 
they did stages on a nobler traditional scale, a tradition more 
after Rembrandt’s heart than the traditions of his own school, 
yet there are certain combinations of rich and vivid breadth, 
in connection with minutest finish in portions, with just a tinge 
of homeliness of treatment, in which he remains alone. 

The story of Rembrandt's life, well related by Mr. Mollett, 
was that of an impulsive and somewhat fiery nature, 
doomed to great suffering, combined with brilliant achievement. 
Born at Leyden in 1607, his art was early developed, both 
in oil-painting and etching. He was soon married to the 
beautiful Saskia van Ulenburgh, in 1634; and her influ- 
ence during their brief married life was paramount over 
himself, and indeed, over his art, as he painted her 
in almost all his greatest works of this period. As Mr. 
Mollett says, ‘ Rembrandt’s works are an emblem of his life, 
—deep shade in the background, twilight-grey on the surround- 
ings, a flood of light on the principal figures.” This state of 
things was, however, not to last. Rembrandt thought life was 
indeed smiling upon him, when in 1642 Saskia died. After this 
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event, though creating much of his greatest work, his life never 

seems to have been a happy or even one. During his wife’s 

life he had been very wealthy, but he gradually lost his money, 

and at one period became bankrupt. His passion for collecting 

works of art was as great as for creating them, and in this way 

a large part of his earnings was spent. He was generous also; 

and besides, he was married again, twice again, before he died. 

He had a large number of pupils, chiefly working at etching, 

and from the sale of his own works and theirs his income was 

often a large one. But unfortunately his family had fallen into. 
pecuniary troubles, and like men of his type, he helped them, 
with a lavish generosity. “Rembrandt was a strong man, of 
ordinary figure, with a large head, not handsome, but remark- 
able when he was excited; then it was the head of a lion, in the 
midst of his flowing mane. The nose is thick, and the mouth 
large and unrefined, with lips firmly closed, and framed ina 
stiff, horizontal moustache and beard,—a mouth that is not 
given to compliment. The piercing, dark eyes are expressive.” 
Rembrandt died in 1669, nearly a century after Titian’s death, 

In one important direction, the biographer of Titian has a 
more difficult task than in the case of Rembrandt. “Titian” 
has become a household word, and invested with many mystical 
and mythical qualities, some of which do not even possess 
intellectual charm. The two most formidable of these super- 
added traditions are that Titian was a grand old pagan, of 
great height and impressiveness of mien; and next, that because 
he was intimate with Emperors and Kings, he lived a life of 
“regal pomp ;” and not until these fancies of the ages of dilet- 
tantism have collapsed, will a genuine insight into the man 
begin. Titian painted creation; and Shakespeare is fully as 
much entitled to the epithet “pagan” as he. Considering the 
standard of morals in his day, and the vast well of pure and 
ennobling art that sprang from his mind, we conceive that 
the fact that Titian made certain concessions to the fancies 
of imperial patronage, probably compulsorily, and but very 
seldom, in his life of a century’s duration, is not a justification 
for the epithet. With regard to the “regal pomp,” there can 
be no doubt that for many of the early years of his life he lived in 
lodgings in a crowded part of Venice; and though his after-life 
was passed in a state of luxurious refinement, we can hardly forget 
the tremendously thorough manner of his work, which must have 
taxed him day after day with its new problems,—work wholly in- 
compatible with the leisure-and-luxury theory. Not a fold of 
crimson drapery, nor a flower, nor a bar of cloud in the farthest 
corner, in a good work by Titian, but is wrought to that point of 
delicacy at which the emotional depths are touched, and we are 
often reminded by his great pictures of the effects of Shake- 
speare’s word-painting :— 
“ Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Or Cytherea’s breath.”’ 
Titian was born amongst those mountains that look so strange 
and beautiful from Venice—the mountains of Cadore—in 1477. 
That he was early taken to Venice is not a matter of wonder, 
as Venice was then at the very acme of its splendour and almost 
superabundant wealth. He lived with an uncle in Venice at first, 
but as he grew older, set up for himself. This was the period of en- 
thusiastic devotion to the harmonies which were to be most fully 
revealed in the future by the three friends, Palma, Giorgione, 
and Titian. Their master, Bellini, had found out for them every 
difficulty of the Venetian manipulation; and it remained for 
them to extend the realms of painting far along the comprehen- 
sive antique paths, and also to imbue them in the glow of living 
colour, as in outward nature. Titian’s works, when fresh from his 
easel, must have been “ things to see.”” But happily for the world, 
they were painted in an excellently durable manner, and will 
stand, when carefully guarded, the stress of centuries yet. Here 
is an interesting account of a party at Titian’s, when he 
was living in his last house. The scholar Priscianese somewhat 
naively says :— 

“There were assembled, as like desires like, some of the more 
celebrated characters that are now in this city and of ours,—Pietro 
Aretino, a new miracle of Nature; and next to him Il Sansovino, as 
great an imitator of Nature with the chisel as the master of the brush 
with his pencil; and Nardi and myself, so that I made the fourth 
amidst so much wisdom. Here, before the tables were set out, we. 
spent the time in looking at the life-like figures in the excellent paint- 
ings, of which the house was full, and in discussing the real beauty 
and charm of the garden, which was a pleasure and a wonder to 
every one. It is situated in the extreme part of Venice, upon the 
sea, and from it may be seen the pretty little island of Murano, and 
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other beautiful places. This part of the sea, as soon as the sun went 
down, swarmed with gondolas, adorned with beautiful women, and 
resounded with varied harmonies,—the music of voices and instru- 
menis till midnight accompanying our delightful supper, which was 
no less beantiful and well arranged than abundantly provided. 
Besides the most delicate viands and precious wines, there were all 
those pleasures and amusements that are suited to the seasons, the 
guests, and the feast.”’ 

Titian was married once, but his wife did not live long. His 
sister became the guardian of his household and family, of 
which a daughter was a frequent subject for her father’s pencil, 
and a stay and comfort of his life. Titian, as is well known, 
died of the plague, in 1576, having raised painting to a pitch 
that Apelles would hardly have overtopped, had he been born a 
Venetian. 

A remarkable characteristic of Titian’s power was the presence 
within him of a creative gift of harmony, not only so widely 
extended as to embrace with a noble grasp very diverse and 
opposite phenomena, but so keen and fine as not to stop short 
of a completeness of achievement in every branch. Titian’s 
women are indeed those of the golden age. His portraits of 
every kind literally exhausted that branch of painting, so that 
whenever a fine portrait was painted subsequently, until the open- 
ing of quite recent paths of painting—paths more scientific in some 
ways, but far less so in others—it may either be compared to or is 
surpassed by one of Titian’s. The true harmonies of Titian’s col- 
our were not only occasional, not only the result of exceptional 
effort; but were the habitual effects gained by a knowledge 
of combinations as serene as Beethoven’s over the world of 
tones. His landscapes are full of the grand glamour and still- 
ness that are gained from the scenes of evening. The flowers, 
where they reveal themselves, show each petal and vein,—and 
indeed few painters have given the glory of green like Titian. 
If any be disposed to doubt this last expression of opinion, let 
them look at the foreground of “The Virgin and St. Catharine,” 
in our National Gallery. 

It is high time that some thorough and general acquaintance 
with the works of these mighty painters should be spread abroad, 
and it is also curious to think how long their names have 
ceupied sacred niches in the world’s heart, without the presence 
of much popular knowledge about the collective work of their 
lives. Raphael is supposed to have been a semi-seraphic being, 
who painted his “Transfiguration.” Titian is associated with 
deep-red faces, and somewhat wild emotions. The “terrible 
Buonarroti” painted the Sistine, which would be stupendous, 
if only it could be seen and understood. Ideas such as these 
are popularly attached to the names of the Old Masters, whereas, 
in the case of literature, biographies of the writers have long 
been read in our schools. However, the really thorough know- 
ledge that those have acquired who have been fond of Art 
throughout the past, is the thing to strive at as much as pos- 
sible; and if the present series of biographies, which seems 
to be most thoroughly and tastefully edited, succeeds in re- 
sponding to the wants of modest, if ardent, art-knowledge, 
its aim will be accomplished. Such an aim, we fear, can 
hardly be but partially attained. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Magazines are becoming’ a difficulty for reviewers. So 
much of the thought of the day is flowing towards them, and 
they occasionally contain so many good papers, that itis difficult 
to read, and impossible to comment on them all. We are reduced 
very frequently to the bare statement that such and sucha 
paper is worth reading, which its author feels, justifiably enough, 
to be almost worse than total neglect. He sees no reason why 
another essay, in his own judgment not more important, should 
be noticed, and his own so cursorily passed over. This, for 
example, is a good month for the Magazines. There are no less 
than six papers in the Contemporary, five in the Nineteenth 
Century, five in the Fortnightly Review, two in Fraser, one 
in Blackwood, one in Macmillan, and one in the Cornhill, 
upon each of which we should like to say a word. It 
is scarcely possible to do each of these papers justice, 
and we can but say plainly what strikes us, and send 
readers to the Magazines themselves. The freshest paper 
o£ all perhaps is the account in Blackwood of the defence of 
Ekowe, written by an officer on Colonel Pearson’s staff, not so 
vivid or picturesque, perhaps, as it might have been, but full of 
information. When one reads that the relieving column—a 
“flying column,” too, with only 130 waggons—extended nearly 
seven miles, and could rarely cover more than eight miles a day, 





one realises both the extent of the “ transport difficulty ” in 
Zululand, and of the risk to which every large convoy must be 
exposed, a risk of which, the writer says, Cetewayo is fully 
aware. The general drift of the narrative is to show that the 
safety of Ekowe was due, first of all, to the energy and skill 
of Colonel Pearson, who, among other feats, actually made 
a decent lot of scouting cavalry out of a scratch lot of 
volunteers and recruits unable to ride, and sick horses; 
and secondly, to the ignorance of the Zulus, who hovered on the 
hills round within rifle range, and cut off all stragglers, but 
never fired into the entrenchment, as they might have done. 
The writer gives sound reasons against the attempt to break 
out of Ekowe authorised, or indeed ordered, by Lord Chelms- 
ford, and confirms the report that when relief arrived, all food, 
except the draught oxen, had been nearly consumed. The whole 
narrative is full of interest, but perhaps the story most character- 
istic of England is the following. After infinite trouble, the be- 
leaguered troops had learned to read the mirror telegraph, and one 
day “we heard, by flashes, of the reinforcements coming out from 
England, and also that ‘the Duchess of —— had given birth toa 
daughter.’”” The other paper of interest in Blackwood is an 
account of Prince Torlonia’s little-known museum of ancient 
sculpture at Rome, which is declared to rival the most famous 
collections of other cities. 

Fraser commences a new series, with a new cover, full pages 
instead of the old, double-columned page, which is now, we 
notice, being abandoned everywhere ; and a new editor, Principal 
Tulloch, of St. Andrew’s. The idea of the new series is to re- 
present liberal orthodoxy in religion and politics, a position for 
which there should be plenty of room; but the first number 
does not contain anything very striking, except a criticism on 
“ Shelley as a Lyric Poet,” by Principal Shairp, as full of judg- 
ment as wanting in fire; a sharp denunciation of “ Society” 
papers; and a quietly damaging review of the recent policy of 
the Government, as an Administration which has contracted a 
habit of sweeping the horizon to descry possible enemies. 

Professor Pearson in the Fortnightly gives us a paper on 
* Modern Parliaments,” which will attract attention for a cer- 
tain freshness of thought, usually of the strongly democratic 
kind. Mr. Pearson, for instance, thinks the English dislike to 
plébiscites on particular subjects unreasonable and the result 
of accident, and is inclined to think the Parliaments of the pre- 
sent day should be representative, rather than responsible 
Legislatures. The Members, in fact, in all but extreme cases, 
should reflect the opinions of their constituents, leaving the 
thinking and the independent debate to be done outside, in books 
and in the Press. The men with most influence on legislation are 
ceasing to sit, and of the four who have remodelled the science of 
jurisprudence, Bentham, Austin, Maine, and Sir James Stephen, 
not one has obtained a seat. In fact, human life has become 
so complex, that “the men who think out the principles of change, 
and the men who apply those principles, have fallen into 
separate ranks, by a natural division of labour.” Those, we 
need not say, are not our ideas, but Mr. Pearson defends them 
with much force and great wealth of illustration. Lord Airlie 
on agricultural prospects deserves study, though he is surely at 
fault in his statistics about the produce of American farms. 
His general view, however, that the law of distraint should 
be abolished, that the Agricultural Holdings Act should be 
made substantive law, and that the limited owner should, 
for selling purposes, be made owner in fee, are sound, and as 
coming from a large landowner, important. He accuses us of 
wishing to ensure free cultivation by law, which is an error, 
though we should not object to the attempt. His idea is that, 
as a tenant may work land out and then “bolt,” a landlord 
must have the right in the last resort of regulating cultivation; 
but why should the owner of a farm be better off than the 
owner of a house? The tenant of a house may let it go inside 
all to pieces and then “bolt,” yet the landlord cannot, as a rule, 
interfere. We are willing, however, if only farmers will com- 
bine to reject a farm which is not free, to leave this point to 
contract. Mr. Wisker gives us a curious account of the 
measures adopted to prevent Chinese emigration into Australia, 
which seem to have been successful; and Mr. Lowe expounds 
his plan for meeting the Indian difficulty of loss by exchange. 
We must confess, after careful reading, that we do not under- 
stand it. Its central idea is the adoption of a gold standard, 
to be represented by paper, convertible only when presented in 
large amounts, which, as Mr. Lowe thinks, would prevent any 
considerable need of gold. But why he thinks so,—why, for 
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instance, he believes that men would not make a trade of accu- 
mulating paper and presenting it for the gold, so valuable for 
hoarding, we are unable to understand. Like all European 
writers on currency, he will forget that if hoarding is to 
go on in the East, the substance hoarded must be im- 
perishable, which paper is not. We admit a metallic 
note, say, in enamelled brass, is possible, and might 
be placed beyond the danger of forgery, but it has never 
been tried. Granted an imperishable note, and there is a 
thought in Mr. Lowe’s plan worth careful study, but with paper 
it could not work. Mr. Saintsbury contributes an entertaining 
account of St. Evremond, the Epicurean, the first French 
littérateur of the strictly modern style, who was exiled by Louis 
XIV., pensioned by our Charles II., and who lived half his long 
life in England, the pet of the Stuart Court. The merit of his 
writings consists mainly in their style; but he was also an 
acute critic, and his influence was considerable, even over Eng- 
lish literature, which, oddly enough, he understood and valued. 

We notice one paper in the Contemporary, “ Dr. Richardson 
on Narcotics,” elsewhere. The best probably is M. Renan’s 
account of the last Jewish revolt, the revolt, in A.D. 133, of 
Barcochebas, the pseudo-Messiah, in punishment for which 
Hadrian finally dispersed the Jewish people. The revolt, which 
lasted two years, was a most formidable one; the best Roman 
Generals were worn out, and at last would not fight the Jews 
when their armies were outnumbered. Barcochebas, who seems 
to have been generally accepted by his countrymen and by at 
least one great Rabbi, Rabbi Akiba, perished in the storm of 
Bether, leaving behind him only a tradition. Mr. T. Hughes, 
in an essay on “ Franklin,” makes an effort to relieve the philo- 
sopher of the charge of hating England, and disbelieving all 
religion, while professing Christianity. As to the latter charge, 
he makes out his case, showing that Franklin was a sincere 
Theist ; but as to the former, he is too brief, and does not ex- 
plain the extreme violence of Franklin’s English opponents. 
He leaves us with the suspicion that Franklin was influenced 
as much by sensitive vanity as patriotism, rather deepened than 
removed. Dr. Burney Yeo’s paper on “ pain” is a very odd one. 
He heads it with the question, “‘ Why is pain a mystery ?” and 
then proceeds to deny that there is any mystery at all, almost 
all pain being caused by pressure on the nerves. He does not 
seem aware that when men talk of the mystery of pain, they do 
not mean the difficulty of explaining how pain is caused, but 
why it is permitted to be caused,—why a benevolent and all- 
powerful Creator allows pain, which, apparently, produces no 
good, to exist. Why, for example, does he allow a horse to be 
tortured, when the torture cannot benefit the soulless horse P 
Dr. Yeo only contends that pain is of no good, that it proceeds 
from a specific cause—pressure on the nerves—that pressure 
can be prevented, and that pain, therefore, should be ex- 
tinguished, if it can be. That may be considered conceded 
by mankind, with this rider,—that pain must not be 
extinguished by immoral means, among which euthanasia— 
that is, suicide—must be included. We regret to see that Dr. 
Yeo is doubtful as to that point, though only in extreme cases. 
The “ Eastern Statesman,” on “life and thought in Turkey,” is 
not as interesting as he was last month, and does not write 
about either life or thought, but about politics. This paragraph, 
however, is valuable :— ; : 

“Under the most favourable circumstances, and with the most 
oppressive taxes, the revenue of the Turkish Empire was never large 
enough to pay the interest on the debt. In 1874, it was estimated at 
£24,800,000, and the expenditure at £25,100,000; but the amount 
collected did not exceed £18,000,000, which was an increase of 50 
per cent on the revenue ten years before. The floating debt now 
outstanding is estimated at about £50,000,000, but a portion of this 
has been cancelled by the repudiation of about £15,000,000 of paper- 
money, the loss from which has fallen chiefly upon the mercantile 
classes. It is believed by those who know the country best that the 
revenue will not now exceed £12,000,000, and will probably fall much 
below this sum, while the ordinary expenses of the Government must 
be at least £15,000,000. It is not strange, under these circumstances, 
that the various projects for a new loan have failed.” 

The iuterest on the Debt, which, at 5 per cent., would be 
£10,000,000 a year, will therefore never be paid. 

Perhaps the most valuable paper in the Nineteenth Century 
is Mr. Caird’s account, still uncompleted, of his trip as Famine 
Commissioner through India. The ordinary reader will not 
perhaps admire it, but every Anglo-Indian will feel that Mr. 
Caird describes very ordinary things from an entirely new point 
of view. He gives us no conclusions as yet, but appears from 
hints scattered through the essay to think that European land- 
lords who would guide the people in agriculture would be of im- 





mense benefit, and would make large profits. He forgets, we 
think, the tenure difficulty, the tenants being the true pro- 
prietors, though subject to quit-rent, and the difficulty created 
by the reluctance of Europeans to live and die in India. His 
illustration, however, is a striking one :— 

“We have been visiting an indigo-planter near Gazhibad, twenty 
miles from Delhi. This gentleman was an engineer engaged in the 
construction of the railway, and when the Mutiny broke out, rendered 
valuable aid to Government, by keeping the line open. When all 1s 
over, he was rewarded by some of the forfeited land of the rel 's 
being sold to him on favourable terms. He has 12,000 acres, but 
keeps in his own occupation only 100 acres. The remainder he lets 
to yearly tenants, on condition that they pay him an adequate rent, 
and grows such crops as he prescribes. The crops were heavy, and 
the village-people looked more cheerful than most I have yet seen. 
This landowner is now the only zemindar on the 12,000 acres he bought. 
He lets his land on a written lease from year to year, reserving from 
his tenants all legal ‘rights of occupancy.’ His people pay much 
higher rents than the old rates, and are themselves more prosperous. 
The leading condition of his bargain is that he is to have a right to 
control the cropping. Every third year the tenants are to grow 
indigo, where the soil is suitable, the crop of which he buys from 
them at a paying price. They grow also sugar-cane and winter crops 
of wheat and barley. They have a full supply of irrigation water 
from the Ganges canal, which is here a fast-flowing river, larger than 
the Thames above tide. They pay from 14s. to 18s. an acre for the 
land and water.” 

The Nineteenth Century contains also a startling account of 
our new wheat-fields in the North-West, in which the 
writer, Mr. T. T. Vernon Smith, declares that the fertile 
belt between Canada and the United States, along the 
course of the two Saskatchewan rivers, contains 200,000,000) 
acres of “fine wheat land,” and that farmers are finding 
that wheat-farming pays splendidly:—‘A Mr. Dalrymple 

is quoted in the St. Paul Pioneer Press as having had in 1877 
8,000 acres under wheat, which yielded him all round 25. 
bushels to the acre, or over 200,000 bushels. His total outlay 
for seed, cultivation, harvesting, and threshing was under £2° 
per acre, leaving him a margin of over £3, or £24,000 on his 
8,000 acres.” Men have been known in a single year to clear 
the cost of buying, fencing, and cultivating a farm, and there 
is a perfect rush of farmers, the “land office” in Dahkota, for 
instance, having sold 350,000 acres in the three dullest months 
of the year; while in Manitoba, on the Canadian side, the 
addition to the population in fine weather was calculated at 400: 
a day. So rapidly is population settling, that “the Winnipeg 
watershed,” which is Canadian, will, it is calculated, within afew 
years produce 100,000,000 bushels of wheat—equal to the pre- 
sent import into Great Britain—and rendering us independent 
of any foreign supply. The paper should be attentively read by 
all landlords, though they are more likely turn to Lord Dun- 
raven’s account of moose-hunting in Canada. Mr. Orby Ship- 
ley’s “ Apology for Doubt in the Church of England” is a 
statement, very candid, as far as we see, of the reasons which 
should make a convinced Anglican doubt whether he ought not 
to join the Church of Rome. They will not greatly move any 
one else, but they will interest, at all events, all Anglicans, as 
proofs of the defects which one so recently within the Esta- 
blished Church finds in her system. We find little fresh in 
Sir F. W. Heygate’s “suggestion as to Home-rule in Ireland,’ 

which is, that the connection with Britain should be drawn 
closer, and the country governed like Scotland, the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy being abolished, and replaced either by the Queen her- 
self, holding occasional levées in Ireland, or by some member of 
her family deputed to represent her. We fear, though we think 
the neglect of Ireland discreditable, she will not now be con- 
ciliated without more solid changes. 

The Cornhill has nothing that interests us except the stories, 
and a criticism by the editor on Gray; aud Macmillan little but 
an “apologia ” for Wordsworth, by Mr. Matthew Arnold, a fine 
piece of criticism, working from the pivot that in no poet is the 
accident of inspiration of such importance, for no other is so 
filled by it with new energy, or so weak when it is wanting; a 
very thin sketch, by Mr. James, called “ The Diary of a Man of 
Fifty,” and one of Lady Harberton’s frequent arguments for 
the concession of American freedom to English girls. They 
ought, she contends, when twenty-one, to be as free as the boys, 
to go out alone, see their friends alone, and in fact, live their own 
lives. Some of her arguments are sensible enough, and xe 
entirely sympathise with her objects; but she overlooks the 
existing condition of society too much, and takes too little heed 
of the fact that whereas a young man’s errors, when he falls into 
any, degrade himself, but not his family,—a young woman’s 
errors, when she fulls into any, degrade her family also. Thatis 
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one reason for stricter discipline, and another is that the girl re- 
quires, even in a civilised community like our own, an amount 
of physical protection against danger which the boy supplies 
for himself. Lady Harberton credits the community with more 
security than it possesses. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Memory of Thomas Moore. By S.C. Hall. (Virtue.)—Mr. Hall 
republishes, with corrections and additions from his “Book of 
Memories,” these recollections of Moore. Their chief interest is in 
the very earnest way in which the writer vindicates the poet’s 
memory from the charge of servility. Mr. Hall gives one curious 
instance of the recklessness with which the charge of servility has 
been made. Moore wrote in his diary, “Called at Lansdowne House, 
and was let in.’ ‘“ How base!” cries the critic; but does not observe 
that a few pages lower down there is entered, “ Lord Lansdowne 
called, and was letin.’’ The profits of this publication are to go to the 
cost of a memorial window, which it is proposed to put in at Bremhill 
Church, in Wiltshire, where the poet, his wife, and his children are 
buried. 

Epitaphs of the Catacombs. By Rev. J. Spencer Northcote, D.D. 
(Longmans.)—This is a valuable and interesting book, not aiming at 
being exhaustive, of the nature, indeed, of an abridgment, but qualified 
to form an excellent introduction to the study of this branch of 
Christian antiquity. It is, perhaps, necessary to observe that a 
certain caution must be used in accepting Dr. Northcote’s conclusions 
or conjectures. He cannot, indeed, be said to write with a contro- 
versial purpose, but he is not altogether forgetful of controversy. 
Indeed it would scarcely be possible for a theologian on either side to 
deal with these very significant remains without drawing some in- 
ferences from them. We may venture on the remark that the absence 
of any mention of the Blessed Virgin from the earlier inscriptions is 
very noteworthy. This would scarcely be possible, if the cultus had 
yeceived anything like the development which it has now attained in 
the Roman Church, and especially in Italy. 

Our Vicar. By Wynter Frore Knight, B.C.L. (Samuel Tinsley.)}— 
Mr. Knight undertakes to describe the sorrows of a high-minded 
curate, who is brought into relations with a vicar who is anything but 
high-minded. The author concedes in his preface that he “has 
created, in the Vicar of Pollington, a being who has no real ex- 
istence.”” We may make his meaning plainer, by saying that the 
Vicar of Pollington is about as absurd and impossible a caricature as 
anything that we have ever seen in print. The result of this 
absurdity is that the whole effect of the book is spoilt. No one could 
ever have acted as this creature is represented as acting; and the re- 
sult is, as far as any result can be expected from a book so feeble, 
that genuine complaints are likely to be discredited. The novel 
appears to have, in a weak kind of way, the polemical pur- 
pose of discrediting forms of thought other than High Angli- 
anism. We leave the hero just beginning his novitiate with 
“‘Father Bentley, at Milton;’’ but an encounter with a young 
lady, just before he enters on his probation, gives us leave 
to doubt whether he will bring it to a successful end. We 
earnestly deprecate the author’s intention of telling us some- 
thing more about his impossible vicar, the Rev. Enoch Hatter.—— 
Some of Life’s Lessons. By Mary Jefferies. (Remington.)—This is a 
book in which a story of a common-place kind is suddenly invaded by 
@ most tragical element, a step-mother fiercely contending—even to 
the point of murder—for the love of a man whom she had once re- 
jected. All this tragedy is really very feeble. The author had better 
have confined herself to describing the idyllic simplicity of a life of 
which one of the scenes is a lady keeping her company in “ continual 
merriment ’’ by her “ famous store of riddles.’’ Delightful facility of 
being amused ! 

Utopias; or, Schemes of Social Improvement. From Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Mara. By the Rev. F. Kauffmann, M.A. (C. K. Paul and 
Co.)—The author has attempted too much,—not, we believe, from 
want of ability to deal with his subject, but from want of space. A 
reader who is quite unfamiliar with the subject may get some little 
idea of it from these pages, but they will prove unsatisfactory to any 
other. And if we were to be content with sketches—and the plan of 
the work, embracing so much, made this necessary—why no men- 
tion of Plato’s “ Republic,”’ the first and grandest of all Socialist con- 
ceptions? And why nothing, or next to nothing, about the most 
practical part of the subject, the realised “ Utopias,” which are to 

seen actually existing, in a condition more or less prosperous, and 

re or less—rather less than more—approaching the ideal, in the 
United States? Mr. Kauffmann quotes a book, Nordhoff’s “ Communis- 
tic Societies of the United States,” which gives the most recent account 
of a favourable yet candid observer of these phenomena; but does this 
only once, and then gives no particulars about the community to which 
the quotation refers. The practical far exceeds the historical or the 








literary interest of these experiments, and we should have been glad 
to have heard more about this part of the subject. 

Our Schools and Colleges. By F. 8S. de C. Bisson. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—This is not a perfect handbook of its subject, though it 
is a considerable improvement on anything of the kind that we have 
seen before. Mr. Bisson has found himself confronted by the great 
difficulty of classification. Sometimes it has proved too much for 
him. Why should Wellington, Clifton, Marlborough, and some other 
schools, appear under the heading of “Our Military and Naval 
Schools,” along with Sandhurst and Woolwich? A “Naval” or 
“ Military” school, as far as the purpose of a book like this is con- 
cerned, is a school where naval and military knowledge is given. 
The preference for the children of naval and military officers has 
nothing to do with it; or if it has, why the appearance of Marl- 
borough or Clifton? The absurdity is specially evident, when we find 
the “ Medical Benevolent College,” at Epsom, classed among “ Medical 
Schools,” a term which has a very definite meaning. This institution, it 
is true, is mentioned elsewhere, in what we should call its regular place, 
the list of “ Endowed, Proprietary, and Middle-Class Schools and Col- 
leges ;”? but as for Marlborough, we do not see any reason why it 
should be classed among “ Naval and Military Schools,’’ except that 
it was founded for the clergy, and has now, probably much to the 
general advantage, been thrown open. Practically, this is not of much 
moment. It is not difficult to find any school for which one may be 
searching; and the information is copious, as far as we can judge, 
correct, and not much disfigured by advertising. Mr. Bisson’s pen 
might, indeed, have profitably retrenched some of the enthusiasm which 
some gentlemen display for their own institutions. ‘The communica- 
tion of useful and interesting knowledge,” says one gentleman at 
Edinburgh, “forms an important feature in the teaching of all the 
classes, and every means is employed to stimulate the youthful 
mind to its acquisition.’”” What right has he to say this, more than 
any one else? The whole of this notice is too like a puff, and Mr. 
Bisson must be blamed for allowing it to pass. Once, at least, we 
notice an indication of something like pique in the editor, displayed 
against a particular institution. 

Lara, Illustrated by C. B. Birch. (Art Union of London.)—Mr. 
Birch has illustrated Byron’s poem with twenty correct and elegant 
drawings. Lara is not one of the poet’s happiest efforts, resembling, 
so far, most other continuations. “No circumstance of local or 
national description fixes the scene or hero to any country or ” is 
the author’s own remark (accounting for the use of the word “serf’’). 
It would scarcely be too much to say that there is not more nature than 
there is local colour in it. Such a poem does not lend itself very 
well to the artist, who can hardly escape being as artificial as that 
which he illustrates. -Mr. Birch has probably done as well as the cir- 
cumstances admitted. Scenes and characters which are so vague 
can only be represented in a conventional style; and this the artist 
has employed with considerable success. 

We have received the following magazines and periodicals for 
July :—No. 15 of the new series of Tales from Blackwood, containing 
“The Devil's Frills,” “A Story of Eulenburg,’’ and “ The Shadow of 
the Door.’’—The Gentleman’s Magazine, which this month contains 
8 curious article on “ Strawberries.’’—Belgravia.—London Society.— 
The Nautical Magazine, containing an article descriptive of. the pro- 
posed Panama Canal.—Men of Mark, with biographies of Lord Pen- 
zance, Sir P. Cunliffe Owen, and W. P. Frith, R.A.—Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine, which contains the first instalment of a new tale by B. H. 
Buxton.—The Theatre, with photograph portraits of Miss Moodie 
and Mr. Vernan.—Part 15 of the Magazine of Art.—The holi- 
day number of London Society—The summer number of All 
the Year Round, containing complete tales and stories by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey, Miss Braddon, Rosa Mulholland, R. E. Francillon, F. 
Vizetelly, Dutton Cook, and T. Gift.—Chambers’s Journal.—The Scot- 
tish Naturalist.—Part 51 of the Library of English Literature.—Mind. 
—Cassell’s Family Magazine, in which “A Family Doctor ’’ continues 
his useful and instructive hints on health, and notes on some seldom- 
used vegetables are given.—All the Year Round.—Social Notes, the 
correspondence in which is very interesting.—Good Words.—The Sun- 
day Magazine.—The Sunday at Home.—The Leisure Hour.—Sunday. 
—Catholic Progress, containing an interesting article on “Infanticide 
in China,’’ and an instructive one on Co-operation.—Science Gossip.— 
The Victoria Magazine—The first number of the Better Life.—St 
Nicholas.—Scribner’s Monthly. , 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——~>—- 
Allen, Introd. to Practice of Commercial Organic aasieats, Vol y nee 4 
Aristopbanes, The Clouds, Notes, &c., by W. W. Merry, 12mo...... lan) 
B roves (W.), Poems of Rural Life, 12mo Okt Paul a0 
Blackley (W.), Events of the Non- Catholic Period of the Church, i —— 6/6 
Bright ro ), Public Addressee, edited by J. E. P. Rogers, 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 140 
Brown (W. H.), Charterhouse, Past and Present, cr 8vo......... (Simpkin & Co.) 7/0 
Bucknill (J. C. ; and D. Tuke, Manual of Psychological Medicine ...(Churchill) 25/0 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's eye , ed. by E. Venables, 12mo . . (Macmillan) 5/0 
Burnett (J. C.), Gold, asa Remedy in Disease, 12mo (Homeop_ Pan. Company) 3/6 








Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1529-30, royal 8VO .....0... sees (Longman) 15/0 
Craik (G 1, ), Dorcas, : vols, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Delicia, 2nd edition, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 7/6 
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Dowson (J.), Classical Dictiona: 


(8S. Low) 4/0 











5 | 
Mythology, &c., 8vo......(Triibner) 16/0 | New Quarterly Magazine (The), Vol 1, New Series, 8vo (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 6 
oe Saw : om Paley (W.), Natural Theology, edited by F. Young, cr 8vo...... ( p 


Ward & Lock) 14 








ly OVvel, 2 VOIS LSMO .....0-cercecsersersere seers 

Eliot" le oF testes Such, 3rd ed., 8vo (W. Blackwood) 10/6 | Perowne (J. J. 8.), Book of Psalms, Vol 2, 4th edition, 8V0..........00se000-+« (Bell) 16/0 
Englishman's Illustrated Guide to United States, &c., 6th ed., 12mo(Longman) 7/6 | Pfeiffer (J.), Story of, new edition, 12mo (Nelson) 2/0 
Euphrates and the Tigris, 12mo....... (Nelson) 2/9 | Plues (M.), Rambles in Search of Wild-flowers, 3rd edition, cr 8vo ...... (Bell) 7/6 
Feller (F. E.), French Dicti ‘y, 32mo (Dulan) 3/0 | Poe (E. A.), The Mystery of Marie Roget, &c., 12mo ..... «(Chatto & Windus) 2/3 
Fullom (@ W.), A Man of the World, new edition, 12mo...(Ward and Lock) 2/0 Riano (J. F.), The Industrial Arts in Spain, 8vo........ ....(Chapman & Hall) 4/0 
Galignani's Guide to Paris, 1879, 12M0 .se..s0eeeeeeeeeeeeee (Simpkin and Co.) 5/0 | Rood (0. M.), Modera Chromatics, cr 8vo ..... eseeccoreeree (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 5/0 
Glaister (E.), A Constant Woman, 12mo. (M. Ward) 2/0 | Rouse (R.), Scientific and Practical Geometry, cr 8¥0.......0+..0+ inanad (Maxwell) 59 
Glennie WS S.), Europe and Asia, &c., BVO. .ecccceseeeeeveee(Chapman and Hall) 14/0 | Salaman (M. C.), Ivan's Love-Quest, and other Poems, I2mo...... (Remington) 5/0 
etme “a (C.K. Paul) 50 | Scott (J. C.), The Swintons of Wandale, 3 vols, cr 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall) 31/6 





Gwen, a Drama, 2nd edition, 12mo 


Hamley (W. G.), House of Lys, 2nd ed., 2 vols crowa 8vo...... 
Harte 7B), The Luck of Roaring Camp, new edition, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 


(W. Blackwood) 17/0 
sseeeee(elson) 10/0 


oe 





Hodge (C.), Princeton Sermons, 8v 


° wine 
Honter (J.), Manual of Bee-keeping, 3rd edition, 12mo........ 








Hardwicke) 3/6 
(Nelson) 2/0 | 





In the Far East, a Narrative, 12mo 


(Bel!) 10,6 





Joy (J. M.), The Two Mothers, cr 8vo 
Keim (T.), Jesus of Nazara, Vol 4, 8V0 ....00.sereeeeeeeee 
Kingsley ( 3.) Works, Vol 6—Westward Ho! cr 8vo 


‘ . ly History of the Colony. 
en hs eens One 4 s.seeee(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 21/0 | 


Lewis (E. D.), Draft Code of Criminal Law, 8vo .... 


Lorimer (J.), A National Church Demands a National Liturgy (Simpkia ¢ oes - 
RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOORCLOTH— 


(Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
( 





eccoenescoces Maemillan) 6” | 
&e...(Sampson Low) 21/0 


Shakespeare's Coriolanus, ed. by W..A. Wright, 12mo ............... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Smith (W.), Introduction to Principia Latina, Parts 1 and 2 (J. Marray)—each «£/0 
Squire (P.), Pharmacopoias of the London Hospitals, 4th edition...(Churchill) 6/0 
Stone (M. H.), Elementary Lessons on Sound. 12mo .......,..........(Maemillan) 3/6 
Sturges (J.), An Accomplished Gentleman, 2nd ed., cr 8vo 
Tennyson's Birthday-Book, 12m0 _ ..........00.00 a 
Trollope (A.), An Eye for an Eye, cr 8vo 
Tudor (0. D.), Selection of Leading Cases, 3rd edition, roy Svo (Butterworth) 52/6 
Wa'cott, Church Work and Life in English Ministers ...... (Chatto & Windus) 14/0 
Yonge (C. M.), Novels, &c., Vol 1, Heir of Redclyffe, cr 8vo......... (Macmillan) 6/0 


...(W. Blackwoo4) 7/6 
(OC. Kegan Paul & Co.) 5/0 
eocceee (Chapman & Hall) 6/0 














Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol 39, 8¥0  ....0» 


Macquoid (K. S.), The Lost Rose, and other Stories, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/) 
Memories: a Life Epilogue, &¢., new dition, CT 8V0..+..0-s0-++-se-000 


(Longman) 6/0 


Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIBLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
September 22nd. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 

—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 


CHOLARSHIPS.—FETTES 
K COLLEGE, Edinburgh. — EIGHT SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, Four of the annual value of £60, and Four of 
£20, tenable during residence at the College, will be 
open for Competition, July 16th, 1879. Candidates 
residing in England will be examined in London. 
Names of Candidates must be sent by July 9th to 
HEAD MASTER, who will forward particulars of 
the Examination. 


TUTTGART.—ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magd. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul’s (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS, 
up to 15 or 16 years of age. Junior Classes 
for Children under 10 years of age. The Session 
1879-80 begins SEPTEMBER 24th. The arrangements 
of the School permit of some Girls being received 
with their brothers. Full details as to the arrange- 
ments and system may be had on application to Mrs. 
CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. ere will 
be a vacancy in September for an elder Girl Student 
preparing for the London University Examinations, 
or for Girton College. 


DUCATION, HEIDELBERG. — 
Miss BURY, a Parisian Lady, educated in Ger- 
many, with several years’ — of teaching in 
England. receives into her House, near the Castle, 
English Ladies as Pupils or Boarders. An English 
Lady, having daughters under Miss Bury’s care, per- 
mits reference to her; and is willing, when she visits 
Heidelberg in August, to take ils under ber escort. 
—Address, Mrs. SPAGNOLETTI, the Poplars, Aber- 
deen Place, Maida Hill, N. W. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, 
GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 




















PROGBAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE 
SESSION 1879-80. 





PrincrPat—Rev. JAMES MARTINEALU, D.D., LL.D. 
Grounds and Truths of Religion. 
Greek (P1.to or Aristotle). 
Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 
Introduction to the Gospels. 
Pauline Episties: Criticiem and Exegesis. 
Senior History of Doctrines. 
Junior History of Doctrines. 
Reading from a Greek Father. 
Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 
Hebrew: Senior—the Psalms. Junior—Deutero- 


nomy. 

Eccles‘astical History: Senior—The Founders of 
Latin Theology, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augus- 
tine. Junior—General Place of the Church in 
the History of Europe till the Reformation. 

Old Testament: The History of the Religion of 
Israel. 

Professor C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.Sc. 

Junior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the 
requiremeuts for graduation in the University of 
London). 

Senior Men‘al Philosophy. 

Etbica! Philosophy : the Chief Theories Described 
aud Examined. 

Latin Reading from some Philosophical Writer. 





These Lectures, or any of them, are open to 
Stadents of either Sex, on payment of the usual fees. 
For particulars, apply to 

BR. D. DABRBISHIRE, Hon. 
26 George Street, Manchester, Secs. 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Liverpool. : 


SSOCIATION for the PROMO- 





F TION of the UNITY of CHRISTENDOM.— 
Papers, &c., relating to the Association, cam be had (on 
Spplication) from the SECRETARY, 30 Charing Cross, 





¥ ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey —NEXT TERM 

there will be a Class preparing for London University 

Matriculation.—Principa!, C. H. LAKE, B.A., Lond. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—A 

LITERARY MAN or CLERGYMAN may find 
a most desirable home in a Gentleman's family. close 
to the British Museum.—Apply, by letter only, to 
“S. BR.” care of J. W. G. Osborne, 18 Catherine 
Street, Strand. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, Limited.—An ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
will be required next Term, to Teach good French 
and English—Applications, with Copies of Testi- 
mon‘als, to be sent to the HEAD MISTRESS, 280 
Hagley Road, Birmingham, not later than July 16. 


AVAL CADETS.—A Rector, 
Graduate of Oxford, has a VACANCY for 
THREE PUPILS, between the ages of ten and 
thirteen. House and grounds large and airy. Table 
good.—Apply to“ M.A.,” care of Messrs. Woodhead, 
44 Charing Cross, S.W. 
NAR. G. M. HICKS, M.A., Wrangler, 
l Jate Scholar and Prizeman, Clare College, 
Cambridge, and experience? in Tuition, has made 
arrangements with the Rev. E. A. Claydon to continue, 
with the same assistant-masters as heret fore, to pre- 
pare a limited number of pupils for the R.M. Colleges 
at Woolwich and Sandhurst, and for the Universities. 
—5 South Row. Blackheath. S.E. 


IR JOSIAH MASON’S SCIENCE 
COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 

It is intended to Open this College in the month of 
October, 1880. 

The full Staff of Professors will include those neces- 
sary to enable Students to pass the Examinations of 
the University of London for the Degrees of B.Sc. 
and D.Sc. 

The Professors of Mathem:ties, Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biology (iuclading Botany and Zoology), will be 
first appointed. 

The appointments will be made for a term of three 
years, renewable at the pleasure of the Trustees. The 
stipend in each case will be £250 per anuum, with balf 
the class fees. 

Applications from Candidates must be forwarded 
not later than the 3ist of December next, to the 
Honorary Secretary to the Trustees, Mr. G. J. John- 
son, 36 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, from whom any 
further information may be obtained. 

By @ resolution of the Trustees, Candidates are 
specially requested to abstain from canvassing. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
President of the Council—The Very Rev. the DEAN of 
BristTou. 


Vice-President—The Rev. J. Percrvat, LL.D., Pre si- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 

The Third Term of 1879 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY, the 
19th, at 9.15a.m., for Entrance Examination. 

Forms of Nomination and ime for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the Hon. Secre , Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfleld Villa, Clifton. 

Prospectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon. Secretary. 

Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 
during Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four, 
to see Parents, and to afford any information that may 
be required. 

For Terms and other information regarding 
Boarders, application should be made to Mrs. HAIGH 
77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


_ ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTSS, will be issued 
from May Ist to October 31st, 1879. 

For Particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, 

Derby, April, 1879. G 


eneral Manager. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Paid-up capital 


Established 1837. 
£1,487,500 


Reserve fand .........cceccccseceecseceeeee 733,500 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on he Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
i 


collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, fa notice, and for fixed 


riods, on terms which may on & 
jo W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


cation. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 





























ARPENTER TESTIMONIAL 
FUND. 


The Subscription List for the Portrait in- 
tended to be placed in the Wniversity of Lon- 
don, as a Memorial of Dr. Carpenter's long and 
valuable services to that Institution, will be finally 
closed on the 15th of July next. Subscriptions may 
be paid to either of the Hon. Secretaries J. G. FITCH, 
5 Lancaster Terrace, Regent's Park, N.W., or CO. 
KNIGHT WATSON, Society of Antiquaries, Burling- 
ton House, W. 


YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole ° Lessee 
and Manager, Mr. HENRY [RVING.—Monday, 
July 7th, The LYONS MAIL, at 8.15. Dubose and 
Lesurques, Mr. Irving. Tuesday, July8th, CHARLESI., 
at 830. Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. Wednesday, 
July 9th, Benefit of Miss Ellen Terry, HAMLET, at 
7.30. _Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry. Thursday, July 
10th, LADY of LYONS, at 8.30. Mr. Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry. Friday, July 11th, Saturday, July 12th, 
The BELLS, at 8.30. Mr. Irving, &c. Morning Per- 
formance, HAMLET, Saturday, July 19th (by special 
desire). Box Office open from 10 to 5, where full casts 
of the Plays can be obtained,and Seats booked for 
all parts of the House, excepting Pit and Gallery. 


YCEUM.—BENEFIT of Miss 

ELLEN TERRY.—Wednesiay Evening next, 

July 9th, when the Tragedy of HAMLET will be per- 

ae Hamlet, Mr. Irving; Ophelia, Miss Ellen 
erry. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The Forty-Fifth Annual 
Exhibition is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. Ad- 
ission, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall.—H. 
F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY. — The 

JW ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINT- 

INGS is NOW OPEN from 9 till 7.—Admission, One 
Shilling. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 

ARIANNE NORTH’S' EXHI- 

BITION of OIL SKETCHES of INDIA and 

the ARCHIPELAGO, at 9 Conduit Street. Nine to 


a 


seven daily. A Ly 1s. 
ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
NOTICE TO Sa AND THE 


PUBL 

Under the 108th section of the Company’s Act of 
Incorporation, it is expressly declared that persons 
who are assured on the Participation Principle “shall 
not by reason of such Assurance be or be deemed to 
be Partners in the Business, or Shareholders of the 
Company.” A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 

1 Moorgate Street, E.C, June, 1879. 


BA* of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFFICE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Capital £800,000 

é fund 235,000 






































DEPOSITS received for 12 months, at 5 per cent. 
per annum. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New BripGe Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special] Act of 
Parliament. 

This Company, being established on the Mutua) 

Priociple, all the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FOND, arising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 

t, and all needful information, can be 
obtained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU BRA NCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


pe m4 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCoMs, £214,000. 5 
A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, wad a 
Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the way Stations, the Local 


ee 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





STEES. 


RU: 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCECLOR. 
The Right Lag LORD HATHERLEY. 
m. LORD COL on tees 0 Catet Justice, C.P. 


The Right H 

oY JAMES PARKER at E 
ROBERT BAYLY FOL’ 
FBEDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Ket 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Qc 
rr, Een. ce Tazing Master in Chancery. 





Parli tary A 
@pplication to 





ts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
J OFFICE, 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—RIcHArpb M. Harvey, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—AUGUSTUS Prevost, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. ; Right Hon. John G. 
Henry Bonham-Carter,; Hubbard, M.P. 
Esq. Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. ai Shaw-Lefevre, Esq., 


Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. 
Sir Walter BR. Farquhar, | | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
John B. Martin, Esq. 


James Goodson, Esq. Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq.,| Henry Vigne, Esq. 

P. 


Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Share Capital at present = upand 
invested ox - «+» £1,000,000 
Total Funds about ovo oe ese 2,956,000 
Total Annual Income, nearly «- 500,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the oth day of July. 


ISSUE of SECOND HALF of CAPITAL. 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
id-up Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
ale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-ciasses 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
‘eae ———. 
Ast issue at Par, 000 shares, amount £100,000 
2nd ” = premium, ioe shares, ,, 100,000 
4,000 











3rd ” ” shares, 4 100,000 
4th pot a ma 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
Sth ,, £4 “i 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
6th » £5 e 796 shares, ,, 19,900 

£519,900 


20,796 

The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25,at £5 per Share 
premium. 796 have been already allotted, and the 
remainder are in course of allotment. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Shareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Estates Purchased, 123, for £596,798. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,835. 

Profit of Third year, nearly eight per cent. 

Current rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 
per Cent. 

Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Shereher 
cation Forms, Pamphlet entitled “Seventeen Facts. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced 35 years ago by WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
when strongly silver-plated, is the best article next to 
silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from silver. With ordinary De this 

quality will wear twenty xe 
Fiadie. ‘Bead ae 
























Best Quality strongly or Old, 

plated. Shell. 
£s.da.£8. d.£8. d. 
12 Table Forks ..... pegnncnnscsecces 110 02 102650 
12 Table Spoons 110 02 102 56 0 
12 Dessert Forks ................1 2 01 9 OLIL O 
12 Dessert Spoons wl 2 O01 9 O11 O 
1z Tea S BB cccccccecccesecccecee 14 O01 001 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls 9 0 12 0 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles..........0. 60 80 90 
1 Gravy Spoon............ 60 80 90 
2 Salt ms, gilt bow + 80 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gt. bl. ..... ° 1 6, 20 283 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .......... 2 6 3 6 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers .......... 18 61 3 61 4 6 
| 29 36 39 
9 0 ll 0) 12 0 
3 4 0 





| 


Total ...cscsseeseseeeeS 19 311196130 6 
An OAK CHEST, to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £215s. A 2nd quality of Fiddle- 
Pattern Table Spoons or Forks, 23s per doz. Desse: 
17s. Tea Spoons, 12s. Samples of above post free. 
TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver-plated, from £3 1és 
to £77s. Dish Covers from £7 10s to £24 the set of four. 
Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s the set of four; 
Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit Boxes, lis to 
£5 108; Cruet Frames from 21s to £10 10s. Replating 


by the patent process. 
BURTON, 


iE. 











ILLIAM §&. General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, by Appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Catalogues, containing 
850 Illustrations, with prices, post free. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides materials at ls per yard and upwards to cut 
from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at 
the same price as if purchased at the London General 
Mourning Warebouse, in Regent Street. Reasonable 
estimates also given for household mourning at a 
great saving to large or smal! families. 





AY’, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 





and all other information, Neg be DRS, 
A S t y- 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 
&o. Lists free.—J. Verrry, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—No 
Myrstery.—Whenever the blood is impure or 


the general health isimpaired, the human body is pre- 
d to attacks of any prevailing epidemic. he 








GOLD MEDAL, PABIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 
distinction of a Gold Medal, now given io 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, a, of the super- 
uous oil. = in packets and tins. 
LD MEDAL, P 
RY’S OARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA 
“A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured."— 
Morning Post. 


REMARKABLE, VEBY SERASKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS o 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


In consequence of spurious imitations of 


¢] EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Vj ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
m4 e., | tp my Ben ey is genuine. Sold 
and BLACKW at, London, and E 
ally. “ Hetail by dealers in 











Worcester; Cxo0sse 
eupert Oilmen gener- 
Sauces throughout the 





first indications of faulty action—the first sensations 
of deranged or diminished power should be rectified 
by these purifying Pills, which will cleanse all corrupt 
and reduce al! erring functions to order. These Pills 
counteract the subtle poisons in decaying animal or 
vegetable matter, and remove all tendency to bowel 
complaints, biliousness, and the host of annoying 
systems arising from foul stomachs. The fruit season 
is co prone to produce irritation of the bowels 

and disorder of the digestive organs; both of which 
dangerous conditions can be completely removed by 
Holioway’s corrective medicines. 


RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the — resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOOC-M PAD and 
PATENT T LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
pon that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Queers payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadil! 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, SeeeCase, &c., 48 64, 
7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each, Yet 
CHEST-EXPANDIN RACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children. they are invaluable. 5s 6d, 
ay 6d, 10s 64, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & Cco., ~~ maa 228 ‘Piccadilly, 
ndon 








NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





IN TENTS 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


By Mrs. HUTCHINSON. 
TURDAY REvIEW.—“ Entertaining throughout 
admirable description of the Boers.” ; 


“Saaaaee —‘* We have never read a more lively or 
graphic volume of travels.” 





THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


Popular Edition, in crown 8yo, price 6s. 





THE KING OF SWEDEN'S 
“MEMOIRS OF CHARLES XII.” 


8vo, Two Fine Portraits, 12s. 





THE ODES OF HORACE, 


FIRST BOOK. 
Translated into English Verse by J. J. LONSDALE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VIVIAN THE BEAUTY. 
A New Serial Story by 
ANNIE EDWARDES. 
To be commenced in the August Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


“NO SURRENDER.” 
By ERNST WERNER, 
Author of “‘ Success; and How he Won it,” &c. 


MR. WARDEN’S “CROSSFORD.” 


2 vols. 


“In * Crossford, the reader seems to breathe the 
air again. Mr. Warden knows the country thoroughly. 
The scene is in the West Country, among the moors 
and about the sea-coast. The author shows talent in 
describing people, and in writing very pretty and 
natural love-scenes."—Atheneum, 














MISS KATHERINE BATES’ 
EGYPTIAN BONDS. 


2 vols. 





VALERIA: a Story of Venice. 


1 vol. 





Next week, in 3 vols. 


THE AMBASSADOR EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Burlington Stree:, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





Eigbth Edition, post free, One re 

pD*..%. WATTS on ASTHMA Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert Ga. Warws, M.D., } M.B.C.S., 

L.S.A., &., 5 B Street, © Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 
a Charges and moderate, Table d'Hote 


y 
Every information of the Manager. 
Tourists’ Tickets to Lifracombe, for Two eats 0 are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 











GOLD MEDAL, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Holidays in Eastern France. By 


M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “ A Winter with 
the Swallows,” &c. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


Roraima and British Guiana; 


with a Glance at Bermuda, the West Indies, and 
the Spanish Main. By J. W. BoDDAM WHETHAM. 
8vo, with Map and Ilustrations, 15s. 


Round the World in Six Months. 


By Iieut.-Colonel E. S, Bripegs, Grenadier 
Guards. 1 vol. 8¥0, 15s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik. 


3 vols. 


Sir Gibbie. By George Mac- 
DONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 
“¢ Sir Gibbie ’ is a book of genius."—Pall Mall Gazette 


Glenmavis. By Agnes Smith, 
Author of ‘Effie Maxwell,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A bright and clever novel."—Court Journal. 


Genista. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 

Orange Lily. By the Author 
of “ QUEENIE,” &c. 2 vols. 

Coward Conscience. By F. W. 
RostnsON, Author of * Grandmother's Money,” &c. 


Madelon Lemoine. By Mrs, Leith 


Apams, Author of * Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 
[Wert week. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 235. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JULY. With Illustrations by W. Small and 
Frank Dicksee, 





CONTENTS. 

White WINGs: A YACHTING ROMANCE. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap. 1. On the Quay.—2. Mary Avon. 
—3. Under Way.—4. A Message. 

THE “ EGILs Saga.” 

IN ASSYNT. 

THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 

Hours IN A Liprary. No. 24. Gray and his School. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PICTURES. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 16. Madame de Vaublanc Stirs up Evil Pas- 
sions.—17. In which M. de Fontvieille tells an Old 
Story. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co.,15 Waterloo Place. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 

F for JULY, 1879, price 2s 6d. 

Boy Sotprers. By Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. Knollys. 

Our NEW WHEATFIKLDS IN THE NORTH-WEST. By 
T. T. Vernon Smith. 

THE EDUCATION QUESTION IN FRANCE. By the Abbé 
Martio. 

MOOSE-HUNTING IN CANADA. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Dunraven. 

APOLOGY FOR DouUBT IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By 
Orby Shipley, M.A. 

A SUGGESTION AS TO HOME-RULE. By Sir Frederick 
W. Heygate, Bart. 

Foop AND FK&EDING (Concluded), By Sir Henry 
Thompson. 

Notes BY THE WAY IN INDIA: the Land and the 
People (with a Map). By James Caird, C.B., F.B.S. 

THE REPRESENTATION OF MINORITIES. By Leonard 
Courtney, M.P. 

GENERIC IMAGES. By Francis Galton, F.RS. 

How Not To R&TAIN THE COLONIES, By the Right 
Hon. Lord Norton. 

A Few Worps IN REPLY TO Mr. Lowe. By Alfred BR. 
Wallace. 

THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. By Francisque Sarcey. 

OC. KeGan PAvt and Co., London. 


flees QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 7th, and BILLS by 
the 9th July. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for JULY, 1879. No. DCCLXV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
THe ZvuLU WAR: WITH COLONEL PEARSON AT EKOWE. 
By One Who was There 
ReaTA; OR, WHATSIN A NAME. Part IV. 
Tue Guost OF Morcar’s TOWER. 
HIpDEN TREASURES: TORLONIA MUSEUM. 
New Books. 
THE MANDOLINATA. W. W.S. 
THE AFGHAN PEACE, AND OUR NEW FRONTIER. 


W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


IEWS of ALL the CITY 
CHURCHES: see the BUILDER (4d, or by 

t 44d)—a'so Viewsand Plan of Lincoln Hospital— 
istory of Costume—Safety of London Bridge—A 
National Theatre—Architecture at the Salon—Olympia 
—Stone M —-C itions — Agricultural 




















Show—Parkes Museum—Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum) 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the oaly perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, é 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) . 


Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 

My DEAR StR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S COT TONS. 








SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 


PATENT GLACE, THREAD.| Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. /SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 
CROCHET AND TATTING| sty Prizm Mapa, London, 1551, | 
COTTON. - vd Parl 865. am, | EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
Gold Medal, Pari 1867, ; 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 

1876, for bone —_ General 














Of all Drapers 
| Throughout the World. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT EX TRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 


, & S&S 











KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 











*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Barom 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


B RAV A I §& 


Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). [Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR ANAMIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhosa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 

IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTE. 


General Dépot in Paris, 18 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of alD 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “‘ Anemia and its Treatment" sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 


WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in loz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being @ reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Alse in 
Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


W. D. and . 0. WILLS. 








BEST 
BIRD'S EYE 
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HOME-OFFICE PAPERS, GEORGE IIll—1766-1769. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo, pp. 722, price 15s, cloth. 
ALENDAR of HOME-OFFICE PAPERS of the REIGN 
of GEORGE III., Preserved in H.M.’s Public Record Office. Vol. Il. Edited 
by J. REDINGTON, Esq., and Published with the Sinction of .M.'s Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
*.* This is the Second Volume of the Modera Series of Domestic Papers, 
commencing with the Accession of George the Third. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: PARKER and 
Cow; Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and OU. BLack, and 
Dot..LAS and Fouts. Dublin: A. Tao. 


In crown 8vo, pp. 284, price 6s, cloth. 
V EMORIES, a LIFE’S EPILOGUE. By the Author of 
a “The Vale of Lanherne,” &c. New Edition, with a Lament for the 
Princess Alice. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 
NEW NOVEL by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE. 
\ ARY ANERLEY. By R. Brackmore, Author of 
4 “ Lorna Doone,” is commence in the July number of Fraser's Magazine. 





rMHE ART JOURNAL, for JULY (price 2s 6d), contains 
the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
1. REMBRANDT in HIS SFUDIO. After J. L. Géréme, 7.R.A. 
2. The LAST VOYAGE. After F. M. Miller. ’ 
3. Ibe OLD NOBLESSE in the CONCIERGERIE. After W. H. Fisk. 
LITERARY CONTENTS. 
The Works of Nicholas Chevalier. By | The Spring Exhibitions. 

James Dafforne. Illustrated. American Art in Europe: Proposed 
A Sarcopbagus by Donatello. Exhibition in London. By James 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Jackson Jarves. 

The Land of Egypt. By E. T. Rogers | Crystal Pa'ace Picture-Gallery. 

and Miss Rogers. Chap. 7. Illus-| Art at Home and Ab oad, Obituary, 

trated. Reviews, &c. 

Illustrated Catalogue, Paris International Exhibition.—Part XVI. 
London: VIRTUE and CO. Limited, Ivy Lane; and all Booksellers. 


L08PoN LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 








Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H._R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PResIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, > 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. F 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6 ; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. ing- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


are the best Timekeepers in the World. 
WATCHES, 


AMERICAN WALTHAM 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 








BEPForD’s 























|: ieemabateeties AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
; in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
—* AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
—- AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases. £3 3s. 
—* AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
—= AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
ee La Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
ENRY W. BEDFORD. Agent for the AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post-free. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—METEMPSYCHOSIS, 
by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—The FAIRY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, 
Musical Entertainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted by Mr. 
Oscar Hartwell, at 4 and 9. THE ELECTRIC LIGHT; GAS, what it does and 
can do; THE STEAM-ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. King. —THE ZULU WAR, 
by Mr. W. R. May.—VOYAGES IN THE AIR, and THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. Hepworth—STOKES ON MEMORY.— 
LEOTARD the Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c. Admission, 1s. Open at 12 
and 7; Carriages at 5 and 10. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait, price 12s. 


A MEMOIR of HENRY COMPTON. Editee 
by his Sons, EDWARD and CHARLES. With Anecdotes and Personal Recol- 
lections by J. L. Toots, Henry J. Byron, Henry Irvine, Joun BALowiIN 
BUCKSTONE, CHARLES MATHEWS, Mrs. Kenna, E. L. BLANCHARD, F. C. 
BURNAND, HERMANN V&ZzIN, TOM TAYLOR, and other well-known Friends. 

“The book should be read by all who have any real care for the stage, and like 
to see the dramatic profession taken up by men of high character."—Saturday 


Review. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. handsomely bound, price 7s 6d. 


SWEET SLEEP. A Course of Reading In- 


tended to Promote that Delightful Enjoyment. By Cuartes J. DuNputs, 
Author of * Wildfire,” &c. 
“ At all points the author of ‘ Sweet Sleep’ is thoroughly amusing. He has suc” 
ceeded in producing an exceedingly agreeable volume."—Cily Press. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
A New Story of Modern Society, by the Author of “Jennie of The Prince's.’ ’” 


GREAT GRENFELL GARDENS. By B. H. 


BUXTON. 3 vols. 

By the AUTHOR of “DENIS DONNE,” “SIR VICTOR'S CHOICE,” &c. 
A LONDON SEASON. By Annie Tuomas. 

hese By the AUTHOR of “AN INNOCENT SINNER.” 


OUR BOHEMIA. By Maser Cottrys. 3 vols. 


ao shall see great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your Sicilia.” — Winter's 
é. 
By the AUTHOR of “The HAZELHURST MYSTERY.” 


RUTH EVERINGHAM. By Jzssm Sate 


Liorp. 3 vols. 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD. By Richard 


DOWLING. 3 vols. 

“ A noticeable book; it contrives to arouse and maintain interest with a very 
small cumber of incidents and personages, dramatically handled. Hugo mig‘, 
in his younger days, and before he had learnt the fatal lesson of setting his owa 
personality above the claims of art and reason, have given us such pictures.” — 


Academy. 

“ All things being taken into consideration, it may be pronounced a decided 
success...... This work alone would have been enough to have established the 
author's claim to a place amongst the first of living writers of exciting fictioa of 
the more intense kind."—Morning Post. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


ELH MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867—The First Female Medical Mission begun in 


ndia. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty tow 1s 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(l) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical ncies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 810 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisa- 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are re- 
sponsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from the Society 
and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, wi Ct 
be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOTL, Minster 











Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office , 
19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 





FRED*®- EDWARDS & SON, Stove and Kitchen Range Manufacturers, 


Hot-Water and Sanitary Engineers, will forward any of the following Illustrated Sheets issued by them, 


on receipt of Stamps, at the rate of $d for each Sheet :— 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 





1. SLOW COMBUSIION BRICK-BOTTOM BAS- 
KET GRATES, constructed on the Principle Recom- 
mended by Mr. EDWARDS. 

2. SIMPLE FIRE-LUMP GRATES, for Bedrooms, 
Servants Offices, &c. ; 

3. REGISTER GRATES, Prepared for Tiles. 

4 DOG GRATES, with Brick Backs, Tiled Sides 
and Hearths. 

5. Dr. ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSU MING GRATES. 

6. WOOD CHIMNEY PIECES, in Oak, Walout, 
Ebvnised Mahogany, Birch, Pine, &. 

7. MARBLE FENDER CURBS. 

8. BRASS FENDERS, FIRE IRONS, and FIRE- 
IRON RESTS. 





9. TILED KITCHENERS, constructed after the 
Principles Recommended by Mr. Epwarps, in his 
publication on the “ Use of Fuel in Cooking.” 

10. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Private 
Families. 

11. LARGE KITCHENS, as Fitted for Public In- 
stitutions, Hotels, &c. 

12. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with 
Internal Warm-air Chambers, to supply Fresh, 
Warm Air. 

13. GILL _AIR-WARMERS, and Dr. ARNOTT'S 
SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES. 

14. GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES. 


49 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





SHAVING A LUXURY, 


BY USING 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SHAVING STICK. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


IMMEDIATE 
THER. 


NO IRRITATION. | 


ESTABLISHED 
EIGHTY YEARS. 
FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


OF CHEMISTS AND PEBFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 





MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 


a aN. 


OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 


. 2, 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens tho 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicans and 
Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 48 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by alb 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largestholders of Whiskyin the World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by th: 

ession in pref 

in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and OO., Roya! Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build~ 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


With Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 


TRAVELS with a DONKEY in the 
CEVENNES. By Rospert Lovis STEVENSON, 
Anthor of * An Inland Voyage,” &c. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. 

Extracts from some of the Press Notices. 

“Mr. Stevenson's writing is as elegant as ever, but 
it is more natural, and the phrases of humour and the 
parenthesis of fine reflection have grown with the 
growth of the narrative. There is the samesympathy 
with humanity, the same power to read the ‘red- 
leaved and confused book of the heart,’ the same 
happy flight of quaint and original fun...... It is re- 
markable that on so slight a thread so many jewels of 
thonght and fancy can be hung.” —Saturday Review. 

**Mr. Stevenson's narrative is very pleasant......All 
people who know something of the abundance of 
original interest which still exists in France, and all 
who do not, should read this book. It will feed the 
pleasures of memory in the one case, and, we hope, 
those of anticipation in the other. There is room in 
the out-of-the-way parts of the country for plenty of 
tourists for many years to come, but they must be 
appreciative, and not over-particular."—Athenzum. 

“Mr. Stevenson is certainly a Lumourist, full of 
bright ideas and kind thoughts, overflowing with the 
power of expressing them in simple language ; and in 
this book shows himself a keen observer, a fearless 
traveller, anda very pleasant companion.”—Zzraminer. 


By the Same Author. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. With Frontis- 
piece by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
78 6d. 
Extracts from some of the Press Notices, 

* Contains passages of feeling, humour, insight, de- 
scription, expressed with fluency and finish, in the 
best manner of English prose...... Really beautiful, and 
beautiful without loss of ease, is the account of the 
sights, scenes, and suggestions of the forest of 
Mormal; or the narrative of a fine afternoon, of which 
the joys ended in an upset and a momentary danger, 
on the Oise, between Vadencourt and Origny.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“We venture to predict that among Mr. Steven- 
g#on's most sympathetic readers will be those who 
appreciate graceful diction, true sympathy with nature, 
and refined humour.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 

“The narrative will delight any reader who can 
enter sufficiently into the author's mood to enjoy the 
half-humorous, half-pathetic moralisings which give 
a charmto these p*ges...... Mr. Stevenson does not 
look at nature with the eye of the poet, but he does see 
nature with his own eyes, instead of through the 
spectacles of books, and he can describe in felicitous 
language what he sees and what he feels.”—Spectator. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


A NOOK in the APENNINES.—A 
SUMMER BENEATH the CHESTNUTS. By 
LEADER Scott, Author of “ The Painter's Ordeal,” 
&e, With Frontispiece and 27 Illustrations in the 
text, chiefly from original sketches. 


C©.KEGAN PAUL &CO.,1 Paternoster Square. 





NEW WORK BY DR. BAYNE. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS. 
CARLYLE, TENNYSON, RUSKIN. 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of ‘The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revo- 
lution,” “ Life of Hugh Miller,” &c. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 
13 and 14 Fleet Street. 





- Now ready, price 1s. 
N ESSAY on the EARLY BARDIC 
LITERATURE of IRELAND. By StanpisH 
O’Grapy. Being an Introduction to the Second 
Volume of his ‘‘ History of Ireland.’’ 

Reviewing the first volume, which deals principally 
with the history of Cuculain, the great Ulster hero, 
the Spectator says :—‘“* The heroic and pathetic story 
of Cuculain, which glistens with the dew of poetry 
and rings with the clangour of material music...... 
There is not in history or end a character so 
striking. Produces an indescribable effect upon the 
reader. Through all the scenes of his heroic career, 
he draws the heart of the reader with him.” 

London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, and 
Rrvinetor, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 


A thick octavo Pamphlet, price One Shilling, postage 2d. 
IVISECTIONS and PAINFUL EX- 
PERIMENTS on LIVING ANIMALS; their 
Unjustifiability. By W. Grason Gruson, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Second Edition. 
London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and Co., 8, 9, 10 
Bouverie Street, E.C. 


Now ready, cloth, 5s. 
OEMS. By Henry Exiiot Matpen, 
M.A., Author of “Philip Ashton, and other 
Poems,” “ Princes and Princesses.” 
Chester: PHILLIPSON and GOLDER. 

London: GriFFiItH & FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
This day, by B. Hooper, Rector of Upton Warren, 
Bromsgrove. 

ECIPROCITY, &c. Reviews of 
Articles in Nineteenth Century and Contem- 
porary. 1s. 
ALL RELIGION SUPERNATURAL, &c. 1s 6d. 
— ELLIOT Stock ; and (post free) from the 
uthor. 














NEW STORY BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


NOTICE—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for JULY, 
contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled WHITE WINGS: a 
‘achting Romance. By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Daughter of 
Heth,” “ Madcap Violet,” $c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW for JULY will be 


published on WEDNESDAY, July 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion 
cannot be received by the Publishers later than WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 9th inst. 


4 








London : LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





MESSRS. LONGMAN AND CO. 
Announce that the THIRD EDITION of Vol. L. of 


MR. SERJEANT COX’S 
MECHANISM OF 


PRICE 10s 6d, IS NOW ISSUED. 


MAN, 





Vol. II., treating of “‘THE MECHANISM IN ACTION,” may be had, price 12s 6d; 
And the WORK COMPLETE, in 2 Vols., 23s. 








JUNE 4TH. PATERNOSTER ROW. 
NOW READY. 
Imperial 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, Illustrated with a Portrait and Twelve Engravings on Steel, 
price 21s. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 


EDWARD MATTHEW WARD, R.A. 


By JAMES DAFFORNE, 


Author of “ The Works of J. M. W. Turner, B.A.,” “ Pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, R,A.,” “ The Albert 
Memorial, Hyde Park, its History and Description,” &c., &c. 





London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


A TREATISE ON GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 


AND THE 


ALLIED AFFECTIONS; 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 
THE ATTAINMENT OF LONGEVITY. 
By PETER HOOD, M.D. 
“ The observations on treatment are specially to be recommended." —LZancet. 
“Besides containing the results of the long experience of a throughly scientific practitioner, has the 
additional advantage of a pleasant, untechuical, and readable siyle.”"— World, 

“Tt deals in a practical manner with a subject of vital importance.”"—Morning Post. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


MR. MILLAIS’ PORTRAIT 


OF 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M_LP., 


Now being Exhibited at the Royal Academy. 


Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS have commissioned Mr. T. 0. BARLOW, A.R.A., 
to ENGRAVE this MAGNIFICENT PORTRAIT. 


The Artist's Proofs will be published at Six Guineas, to secure which early application is necessary. 








LONDON: OLD-BOND-STREET GALLERIES, PICCADILLY. 
LIVERPOOL : EXCHANGE ART GALLERY, DALE STREET. MANCHESTER: 14 EXCHANGE ST. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Edition, in 3 vols. feap. Svo, roxburghe half-binding, price £3 3s nett. 


The HISTORY of ENGLISH DRAMATIC 


POETRY, to the Time of Shakespeare; and ANNALS of the STAGE to the 
RESTORATION. By J. Payne Cottier, Esq., F.S.A. A New Edition. 


This Edition bas been thoroughly revised, and much additional matter which 
the author has collected since the first publication of the work in 1831 has been 
ineorporated. The number of copies for sale is limited to 230. ‘ihe price to the 
pi Yc is £3 3s nett. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, Revised, demy 8vo, price 16s. 


The BOOK of PSALMS. A New Transla- 


tion, with Introductions and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. By J. J. 
Stewart Perowne, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. Vol. Il. 


[Cambridge: DzIGHTON, BLL, and Co.) 


Third Edition, with 96 Coloured Figures and numerous Cuts, large post Svo, 
price 7s 6d. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD FLOWERS, 


and How to Distinguish Them. By MARGARET PLUgS, Author of “ Rambles 
in Search of Flowerless Plants,” “ British Grasses,” &c. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 9s. 


A HUNTING EXPEDITION to the TRANS- 


VAAL. By D. FeRNANDES DAS NEVES. Translated from the Portuguese by 
MARIANA MONTEIRO. 


“A very interesting book.” —Academy. 


Now ready, 3 yols., 31s 6d. 
SHADRACH. 


“*Shadrach’ is a charming story. If it is the work of an unpractised hand, 
and the conception of a young and fresh mind, it deserves the welcome accorded 
to every new development of talent. Few first flights in the wide domain of fiction 
have offered a better | promise of future strength and brilliance, at any rate within 
the past year or two.”—Athenzum. 


Now ready, 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


The TWO MOTHERS. J. M. Joy, 


Author of “ A Dream, and the Song of Caedmon,” “ Labda, and Other Poems.” 
Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the World, on application. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard 


Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 








HISTORY. THEOLOGY. NATURAL HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY. ANTIQUITIES. POETRY. 
TOPOGRAPHY. SCIENCE. ART. 
ARCH ZZOLOGY. PHILOSOPHY. FICTION. 

With Dictionaries and other Books of d -agat comprising in all Translations 

f 

FRENCH. SPANISH. DANISH. LATIN, 
GERMAN. PORTUGUESE. | ICELANDIC. and 
ITALIAN. SWEDISH. ANGLO-SAXON. GREEK. 





3s 6d or 5s per volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set in 618 Volumes, price 
£138 14s 64. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





NOW READY. 


A DRAFT CODE OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND PROCEDURE. 
By EDWARD DILLON LEWIS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for JULY is now 
ready for distribution. 


This Catalogue comprises the Superabundant Copies (cut and uneut) 
of several leading Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and the 
names of nearly Three Thousand Older Works in every Department 
of Literature, many of which are out of print and not otherwise 
procurable, and is specially commended to the attention of Librarians 
and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s. 


HARTERHOUSE, PAST and PRESENT : a Brief History 
of the Hospital founded in Charterhouse by Thomas Sutton, and more par- 
at? of the School belonging thereto. By WILLIAM HaIG Brown, LL.D., 


Godalming: H. STepMAN. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON'S GAT ALOSUS, with 420 Designs of Bodstents and Bedroom 
Furniture, with Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Post. 


195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 











MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


This day, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, price 25s. 


LIFE of CHARLES J. MATHEWS, 


Chiefly Autobiographical. With Selections from his Cumepenienne and 
Speeches. Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


“The book is a charming one from first to last, and Mr. Dickens deserves 
a full measure of credit for the care and discrimination be has exercised in 
the business of editing." —G/obe. 


NEW NOVEL by HENRY JAMES, Jun. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


“It is an able and attractive piece of work......[In these days of loose 
writing, the value of work like this, equall remarkable for certainty of touch 
and just of app ion, is considerable."—Pul! Mali Gazette. 


The RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT’S PUBLIC 


ADDRESSES. Edited by J. E. THorowD Rogers. 8vo, 14s. [Just ready. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
F.B.S., &. 


SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. 8vo, with Coloured Fiat 


and numerous I\lustrations, 8s 6d 





ADSEESSES, POLITICAL - saueaeneas, i 
(This day. 


MACVEY NAPIER’S SELECTED 


CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by his Son, Macvey Narrer. 8vo, 14s. 

“‘This exceedingly interesting work...... Mr. Napier has certainly been well 
advised in admitting the general public to the a of a volume which 
: hardly to be surpassed in point of interest among recent publications.” — 

raminer. 


The THEORY of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Professor Jevons, M.A, F.B.S. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
New Preface, &c., 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 


The SUCCESSION to the ENGLISH CROWN: 


a Historical Sketch. By A. BAILE&Y, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


This day. 
NORTHWARD HO! By Captain A. H. 
MARKHAM, R.N. 


Including a Narrative of Captain Phipps's ExperrMea by a 
Midshipman. 


Crown 8vyo, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. This day. 
. ? 

Miss YONGE’S NOVELS and TALES. A 
New Illustrated Edition of the above is now in course of pablication, in 
Sixteen Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each. New I)lustrations 
have been specially made for this Edition by various well-known Artists, 

The order of publication will be as follows :— 


The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. With Tiustestions by 


Kate Greenaway. Now ready. 


HEARTSEASE. With Illustrations by Kate Greenaway. 
HOPES and FEARS. With Illustrations by, Herbert 


Gandy. 


DYNEVOR TERRACE. With Illustrations “a Adrian 
The DAISY CHAIN. With Miastestions te J. 
Priestman Atkinson. 


The TRIAL. With Illustrations by the se, 
&c., &., &, (December. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS on SOUND. By 


Dr. W. H. Stonz, Lecturer on Physics at St. Thomas's Hospital. Fcap. 8vo, 
with numerous IlJustrations, 3s 6d. (This day. 
CHILDREN’S TREASURY of BIBLE 


STORIES. Part I. Old Testament. By Mrs. HERMAN GASKOIN. Edited, with 
Preface, by the Rev. G. F. Mactgar,D.D. Pott 8vo, 1s. (Nex ‘ext week. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. Collected 


Edition, in Mouthly Volumes, crown Svo, 6s each. 


Vol. VI. WESTWARD HO! [This day. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 237, for JULY, price Is. 
CONTENTS. 


WorpswortH. By Matthew Arnold. 

. THE DIARY OF A MAN OF Firty. B — James, Jun. 

Tag MIRABEAUS. By James Cotter 

“ HawortTs’s.” By Frances Hodgson. "Bureett, Author of “That Lass of 
Lowrie'’s.” Chapters 45-48. 

THE DEAMATISATION or Novets. By J. Neville Porter. 

Hymn For Sr. JOHN THE Baprist’s Day, JuNe 24. By the Dean of 
Westminster. 

Burns's UNPUBLISHED COMMON-PLACB BOOK. By William Jack. No. 5. 
(Concluded.) 


A DovstTiInG Heart. By Miss Keary. Chapters 29-31. 
q = Liperty FOR WOMEN: @ Remonstrance. By Viscountess 
arberton. 


PP 2 PF SHE 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 





GOODALL’S 


ORLD-RENOWNED HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES: 





«= GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
«= GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 





«= GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
&* GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


A Single Trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these Splendid Preparations. 





GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The MOST.DELICIOUS and CHEAPEST SAUCE in the WORLD. 
Warranted Pure and Free from any Injurious Ingredient. 
_A WABDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. [PROVES the INVALID'S CUP of 


Ri 2 
"THE CHEAPEST SAUCE EXTANT. GHOULD be on every SIDEBOARD. 
ENRICHES ws —_— SOUPS, E PICURES PRONOUNCE it the BEST 
S, &c. 3. 
D=Eticious an —_—" STEAKS, FEARS no COMPETITION. 
BLENDS ADMIRABLY with the N° BETTER SAUCE can be MADE. 
FLAVOUR of all GRAVIES. 

A GREAT ADDITION to CHEESE. A tk Geeeress and 
AGREES as? the most DELICATE A HOUSEHOLD WORD. 
M45Es COLD MEAT a LUXURY. THOUSANDS of BOTTLES SOLD 
POSSESSESs PLEASING PIQUANCY KNOWN all over the WORLD. 
RYE2Y DISH is IMPROVED by its BEWARE of COLOURABLE IMITA- 

ADDITION. TIONS. 





This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
daintiest dishes more delicious. The most cultivated culinary connoisseurs have 
awarded the palm to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on the ground that neither its 
strength nor its piquancy is overpowering, and that its invigorating zest by no 
means impairs the normal fiayoar of the dishes to which it is added ; employed 
@ither au naturel, as & fillfp to chops, steaks, game, or cold meats, or used in com- 
bination by a skilful cook in concocting soups, stews, ragouts, curries, or gravies 
for fish and made dishes. 
The only Cheap and Good Sauce. Beware of Imitations. 
TESTIMONIAL. ] 
4 Wimborne Street, New North Road, London, N., May 18th, 1875. 

Gentlemen,—I have not the pleasure of knowing you—never met you—never 
gaw you—but still, for s great length of time, my sideboard has never lacked your 
«celebrated Yorkshire Relish; and it gives me very great pleasure to forward this 
testimonial in its favour, provided you think it worthy of your acceptance. 

My sedentary habits as a writer for the Magazines, &c., very often make me 
exceedingly ih with my meals; but still, no matter what I have, your 
Yorkshire Relish always brings me to. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
#nriches; sometimes cold meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and palatable ; 
with soup it is charming; and sometimes, when the Press is waiting for matter, 
I can make a very good makeshift for dinner with a roll steeped in it; so that in 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too highly of that which I find 
go good, so useful, and so cheap. If it is likely to be productive of good, you are 

nite at liberty to publish this.—Yours truly, 

he AUTHUR of “Grace Darling,” “ Harriet Stanton,” “ The Wreck of the Royal 

Charter,” &c, 

To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 

CAUTION.—Some unprincipled makers of Sauce are filling our old 
dottles with their worthless Preparations, and using a colourable imita- 
tion of our label; we, therefore, beg to caution the public that none is 
genuine unless a label be over the stopper of each bottle, with our Trade 
Mark, “ Wilkow-Pattern Plate,” and Name, ‘ Goodall, Backhouse, § Co.” 

Sold in Bottles, at 6d, 1s, and 2s each, 

By Grocers, Oilmen, and Italian Warehousemen all over the Kingdom. 
OVER FOUR MILLION [4,000, BOTTLES SOLD ANNU. Y. 
LARGEST SALE of any SAUCE in the WORLD. 

Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS CUSTARDS, WITHOUT EGGS, 
IN LESS TIME AND AT HALF THE PRICE. 
Porous to PLUM PUDDING. DEttclous to a4 KINDS of 


PELicrous to JAM TARTS. DELcious to ALL KINDS of 
FRUIT PIES. 
PDELcious to STEWED RICE. DELicious to EVERYTHING. 
PDzcious to ALL KINDS of D=ELictous ALONE. 
FRUIT 


Unequalled for the purposes intended. Will give the utmost satisfaction if the 
instructions given are implicitly followed. The Proprietors entertain the greatest 
confidence in the article, and can recommend it to Soandbespere generally as a 
useful agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give it a trial. 

Sold in Boxes, 6d and 1s each, 
By Grocers, Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


(TESTIMONIAL ] 
London, February 5th, 1879. 
Gentlemen,—Your Custard Powder is a, 4 delightful, and cannot be ap- 
proached by any Powder I have hitherto used.—Yours respectfully, E. P. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., White Horse Street, Leeds. 








GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER IN THE WORLD. 
Warranted Pure, Free from Alwm and all other Injurious Ingredients. 
AWARDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. TESTIMONIALS INNUMERABLE. 
Yaaeratiee L——_ D ISPENS 14 1g BREWERS’ 


an AST. 
RECOMMENDED by ALL WHO D=FrIzES COMPARISON. 
HAVE TRIED IT. 
MANUFACTURED from the PUREST GIVE IT a TRIAL. 
INGREDIENTS. 


The one. because the best; indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light bread without yeast. One trial will convince 
the most sceptical of its superiority over others. 


(TESTIMONIAL.] 
4 Albion Place, Blackfriars Road, London, December 2nd, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baking Powder a fair trial, and can confidently 
say it is the best I have used—far superior to others. I made a delicious loaf 
with it, using the quantity given in directions,and to pastry, cakes,&c, Itisa 
wonderful improvement in the manufacture—in fact, it is an indispensable article 
in every house where there is a family, as it saves eggs and butter. I am pleased 
to forward my testimony on the great qualities of it, and eousthgn—as you 
rightly say in your advertisements—it the best in the world —I remain 
your Obedient servant, H. 8. COOMBER. 
(TESTIMONIAL J} 
New North Road, London, N., May 4th, 1875. 
Gentlemen,—Your Baking Powder is decidedly the best I ever used, and I shall 
recommend it to all my friends, being positive that it is the very best,— 
Mary WILSON, Matron. 





Sold everywhere, in 1d Packets, 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s Tins, 
By GROCERS, OILMEN, CHEMISTS, &c. 
Shippers and the Trade swpplied by the Proprietors, 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., White Horse Street, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


THE BEST TONIO for INVALIDS. PBE-EMINENT a PURITY and 

[THE CHEAPEST, BECAUSE the RECOMMENDED by EVERY ONE 
A who bas TRIED IT. 

[NVALUABLE for NEURALGIA. THousaNnDs —- by ITS 


(TESTIMONIALS to its EFFICACY A WABDED SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS. 
INNUMERABLE. 


Highly recommended by the most eminent physicians, and acknowledged to be 
the cheapest tonic yet introduced. Strengthens the whole system, and 
stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for Indigestion, Nervousuess, Gout, Rheu- 
matics, &c. Has proved an invaluable and ble stomachic to all suffering 
from general debility and loss of appetite. 6 best restorative for the weak, 
young, or aged. admirably adapted for delicate children and persons to whom 
quinine in any other form is objectionable, and is especially suited as a vehicle 
for the administration of Cod-Liver Oil where the combined effect of Quiaine and 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine-glassful twice or thrice a day will be 
found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a cordial tonic is required, 
—far superior to sherry and bitters, or bitter beer. 


(TesTIMONIAL FROM Miss EMILY FAITHFULL.] 

Victoria Press, 85 Praed Street, London, W., August 29th, 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quiuine Wiue, I am only too glad to 
testify to its efficacy in neuralgia, &c.,as a certain cure and preventative. which 

is better than cure.—Yours truly, EMILY FAITHFULL 

(ExTRacts.] 
From the Lancet, May 17th, 1873. 

“The samples of Goodall’s Quinine Wine we have examined have been of excel- 
lent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheapness, which, in of 
dearness and scarcity, is certainly in itself a great and unusual recommendation.” 








From the Food Journal. 
‘* An honest and useful preparation, containing a proper portion of Quinine.” 
From the Anté-Adulteration Review. 
“ A valuable tonic, and has become popular, from its intrinsic goodness.” 


Sold by GROCERS, CHEMISTS, PATENT MEDICINE-DEALERS, 
and CONFECTIONERS. 


In Large Bottles, at 1s, 1s 1}d, 2s, and 2s 3d each. 





SOLE PROPRIETORS and MANUFACTURERS, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and (0. 


White Horse 
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